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HERE IT IS 


Just What Every Company Officer 
and Noncommisstoned Officer of 
Infantry Has Long Been Wanting 
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The Fighting Spint 


Colonel W. C. Sweeney, Infantry 


“The first quality of a soldier is fortitude in enduring fatigue and 
hardship; bravery but the second. Poverty, hardship and misery are the 
school of the good soldier.”—-Napoleon’s LVIII Maxim. 


WO things that the present Chief 
| Staff, General Summerall, has 
recently said are responsible for the 
appearance of this brief article on this 
very broad subject. One thing he said 
was, “The human element remains, as 
it has ever been, the determining fac- 
tor in battle.’ The other statement 
was, “If one does not understand and 
practice the art of controlling the 
human element in peace, he cannot do 
so in the test of war.” 

These statements suggested the idea 
of bringing up for discussion in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL what seems to me 
to be the fact, that in the organization 
and training of modern, machinery- 
operated, tractor-driven, mechanically- 
controlled armies, the human element 
has been neglected. 

By the human element I mean, of 
course, the mind of man and its attri- 
butes, powers and limitations. The 
mind controls and directs the actions 
of men. Men make war by utilizing 
materials for weapons, and organiza- 
tion for control in order to secure the 
maximum collective effort. To win 
battles, troops must have a fighting 
spirit superior to that of the enemy. 
Fighting spirit goes hand in hand 
with morale. High morale means high 





General Summerall says of 
Colonel Sweeney's article: 


“It is an extraordinarily clear 
analysis of this most vital sub- 
ject. It not only points out the 
value of the subject, but gives 
the process by which results may 
be obtained. It emphasizes what 
is so often overlooked, that no 
particular gift is essential, but 
that every man can acquire suf fi- 
cient knowledge of this indis- 
pensable quality to bring success 
to his troops.” 











fighting spirit, and low morale means 
low fighting spirit. 

There are innumerable battles re- 
corded in history wherein an army 
larger, better trained, better armed 
and better supplied than its enemy, 
went down to defeat. History shows 
that the decision in battle goes to the 
army that has the stronger “fighting 
spirit,” or, to express it another way, 
“the decision goes to the side that 
possesses the higher morale.” 

The “will to win,’ “the do or die 
attitude” and “the fighting spirit” can 
be had only by troops that are in a 
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high state of morale. High morale 
today is as vital to success in battle 
as ever it was in the past, and we 
should cultivate it to the utmost. 

In 1808, in his notes on the affairs of 
Spain, Napoleon wrote: “A la guerre 
les trois quarts sont des affaires mor- 
ales; la balance des forces réelles 
nest que pour un autre quart.” To 
the French people the word “morale” 
is detined in their dictionaries to mean 
“the mind” (or) “spirit,” (of troops) ; 
“the firmness or resolution to support 
all perils, hardships and difficulties.” 
So what Napoleon intended for his 
reader was this: “Three-fourths of 
all things that comprise war are mat- 
ters of the mind; the remainder, only 
one-fourth, is made up of material 
things.” A French scholar has sug- 
gested that he might have expressed 
the same idea in these words: “Les 
forces morales sent les trois quarts 
dans la guerre; les materielles n’en 
sent qu’un quart.” The familiar quo- 
tation from Napoleon is generally 
heard in the words, “In war the morale 
(mental) is to the material (physical) 
as three is to one.” It is also to be 
noted that Napoleon stressed the im- 
portance of the mental force in his 
maxim, quoted above, in which he 
places “fortitude,” a purely mental 
attribute, as the first, and “bravery,” 
another mental attribute, as the sec- 
ond quality of a soldier. 


Napoleon’s conception of morale 
and his personal practices in regard 
to it, so far as I can discover, differ 
in no way from the conception and 
personal practices of all successful 
commanders, both past and present. 

This being so, it would be natural 
to expect that in the organization and 
development of the command agencies 


necessary for the efficient command of 
modern armies all of the responsibili. 
ties of the commander would haye 
received at least relatively equal con- 
sideration in the provision of staff off. 
cers to assist him in exercising com. 
mand. This, however, is not the case. 


COMMAND EVOLUTION 


Because his army was small enough 
to permit it, Napoleon gave personal 
attention to morale (including per. 
sonnel administration), intelligence, 
training and supply—the factors into 
which command functions are com. 
monly classified. He was his own 
general staff. Modern armies are so 
large and complex that the commander 
must have a general staff to assist 
him. Organization in all modern 
armies provides general siaff divi- 
sions, with trained personnel and care- 
fully developed, up-to-date systems for 
carrying out the details and super- 
vising the execution of the com 
mander’s decisions as they relate to 
personnel (administration), intelli- 
gence, training and supply. These are 
the material things. 

In no modern army has organiza 
tion yet provided a general staff divi 
sion or any command agency to assist 
the commander in the exercise of his 
command function in so far as it re 
lates to morale—the things of the 
mind—which Napoleon rated in war 
as being as three to one over all other 
factors put together. 

In other words, the greatest poten 
tial force for suecess—“the determin 
ing factor in battle,” as General Sum- 
merall phrased it—has been left by 
organization to be handled today, in 
this marvelously advanced age, i0 
exactly the same manner that it was 
in Napoleon’s day. 
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WORLD WAR EXPERIENCE 


Tam led to believe that the develop- 
ment of the material things for mak- 
ing war came On 80 rapidly during 
the early days of the World War that 
the idea of mechanical weapons and 
machine-made wars took possession of 
everyone and made us all forget the 
vital importance of the human ele- 
ment as a factor in war. This would 
account for the experience of armies 
in the World War in regard to morale 
matters. 

As the war progressed, the need for 
developing and maintaining the fight- 
ing spirit became increasingly impor- 
tant, but none of the combatant armies 
seemed to know how to organize so as 
to get the greatest benefit from the 
morale possibilities. All that any of 
them did was to organize welfare 
groups of various kinds, which were 
wrongly classified as morale groups. 
Since the personnel engaged in this 
work had no general understanding of 
the psychological factors that create 
and maintain high morale, the results 
generally were greater physical com- 
fort for the men who were fortunate 
enough to be treated to chocolates, 
cigarettes and entertainment; the 
efforts had relatively little effect on 
the morale of the Army as a whole. 


MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The explanation of the unbalanced 
development (as between the material 
and morale instruments for making 
war) probably lies in the fact that in 
the 50 years following the American 
Civil War mechanical engines of war 
were multiplied while, to the military 
at least, man remained the same. 

It is, of course, generally under- 
stood that the increase in material 





General Ely’s comment on 
Colonel Sweeney's 
article is: 

The article on “The Fighting 
Spirit,” by Col. W. C. Sweeney, 
has some excellent food for 
thought. The morale of an or- 
ganization is of the highest im- 
portance. The efficiency and ac- 
complishments of various organ- 
izations of the American Army in 
the World War were traceable 
very largely to some one com- 
mander or group of officers who 
knowingly or unknowingly exer- 
cised those leadership qualities 
which caused their organization 
to have a fighting spirit or mo- 
rale to the highest degree. 

This subject is difficult of dis- 
cussion, but consideration of the 
matter set forth by Colonel 
Sweeney’s article undoubtedly 
will be of benefit to any officer, 
no matter of what experience. 
All commanders, from the cor- 
poral to the general, if efficient, 
will know at all times the condi- 
tion of the morale of the men of 
their organization. A study of 
the subject is of great importance 
and Colonel Sweeney has touched 
on some of the most essential ele- 
ments in its understanding. 











things, such as the development of 
communications and transportation, 
which made necessary and possible the 
control of huge armies by one com- 
mander, and such as the increased 
number and variety of weapons and 
instruments of war, which have added 
new arms and branches, has gradually 
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forced commanders to provide them- 
selves with general staff and other 
staff officers competent to attend to 
the innumerable details of command. 


MIND DEVELOPMENT 


Coincident with this development, 
but apparently not yet realized by 
armies, there has been a notable ad- 
vance throughout the world in the 
acquisition of knowledge of psychol- 
ogy and the systematic application of 
its principles to the handling of men, 
both individually and _ collectively. 
This development is comparable in its 
relative progress to that of the mate- 
rial things just mentioned. 

All one need do to realize this is to 
examine the organization and practice 
of any modern business corporation 
and compare it with what business 
did in this regard in Napoleon’s day. 
Big business today has highly special- 
ized groups employed solely to look 
after the morale of its employees. No 
expense is spared to insure that the 
interests, rights, contentment and wel- 
fare of the employees are carefully 
guarded, in order that they may be 
kept in a high state of morale. Its 
system for making up and maintain- 
ing employees’ record cards and accu- 
mulating morale data and information 
is extensive and painstaking. It is 
supplemented by numerous visits and 
inspections, and close supervision by 
the morale personnel, which is in close 
touch with the highest authority in 
the corporation. 

Business recognizes that morale 
building is a progressive development 
or process based on day-by-day obser- 
vation and accumulation of informa- 
tion, supplemented by the prompt cor- 
rection of little things as they arise 
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from time to time; that high morale 
is largely a matter of habit; that. in 
general, it is slow in building, but }ike 
wise that it is slow to change its leye| 
once it has been built up; and that jt 
is subject to violent fluctuations up 
or down, but that the effects are of 
temporary duration and the previous 
level is soon regained if norma] eo». 
ditions are resumed. 

The commander in war must meas 
ure the value of several factors jy 
order that he may have an idea of the 
probable fighting efficiency or effective 
ness of the troops of his command. 
These factors are: 

(a) The state of training, discipline 
and mechanical and technical ability 
of his troops to use their weapons and 
to carry out tactical operations, 


(b) The state of supply of the com 
mand in ammunition, food, clothing, 
transportation and the many other 
things that go to make up a supply 
system capable of maintaining the 
troops during any contemplated 
action. 

(c) The information concerning the 
enemy. This should be considered be- 
cause it often assists the commander 
in determining the fighting effective 
ness of his troops by giving him a 
measure of what the enemy’s capacity 
will be. 

(d) The morale or state of mind of 
his own troops, which may be summed 
up in the words “the fighting spirit” 
of his troops. That is, whether or not 
his troops are enthusiastic, ready 0 
go, and in a state of mind which prom- 
ises to make them fight to the last, or 
whether they are discouraged and de 
pressed and in such a state of mind 
that it is doubtful whether they wi! 
fight. 
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All of these faetors, except, on oc- 
casion, the information of the enemy, 
are of vital interest to the commander 
in coming to a decision as to how best 
to use his troops under the situation 
that confronts him. 

As previously pointed out, the com- 
mander is provided with trained gen- 
eral staff officers who are prepared to 
give him, from the command view- 
point, their estimate of the value or 
measure of the factors of intelligence, 
training and supply. But under the 
present assignment of duties he must 
rely upon himself and his own per- 
sonal observations, or upon officers 
who may or may not understand the 
command viewpoint of morale, for his 
estimate as to the fighting spirit of his 
troops. No general staff division is 
charged with assisting the commander 
in relation to morale, as others assist 
him in regard to the other factors. 
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MORALE BUILDING 


In order to understand morale and 
how to build it up among troops it is 
not necessary to make an exhaustive 
study of psychology or to master the 
scientific terminology of that science. 
lt is essential only to comprehend a 
few simple, fundamental and gen- 
erally understood facts about man and 
his mind in order to be able to build 
up morale, both in individuals and in 
organizations. 

lt is generally accepted that the 
mind is divided into two parts—the 
conscious and the subconscious, or un- 
conscious. The conscious mind, or in- 
tellect, may be regarded as the phys- 
ical brain. It is without emotion and 
is not subject to suggestion. It rea- 
sons both deductively and inductively 
and has imperfect memory. It oper- 


ates the voluntary functions of the 
body. 

The unconscious mind is the soul of 
the man. It is the seat of his emotions 
and instincts and the source of his 
energy. It reasons only deductively 
and has a potentially perfect memory. 
It operates the involuntary functions 
of the body and, in time of stress or 
danger, influences and even, for the 
time being, may take control and 
direct all actions of the body. Finally, 
and here is the important thing, it 
may be influenced by suggestion. 

The factors of fear, bravery, hate, 
love and innumerable others which 
control human conduct, have their 
headquarters in the unconscious mind 
and will be found in one of two 
groups: 

(1) The self-preservation group, and 

(2) The self-seeking, self-estimation 
group. 

The factors of the self-preservation 
group are primitive in character and 
have to do with bodily wants and 
fears. Normally this group is the 
more powerful in man’s mental make- 
up. 

The factors of the self-seeking and 
self-estimation groups are evolution- 
ary in character, possibly representing 
in a way the product of the ages of 
progressive development of man from 
the animal state. They are usually 
subordinate to the self-preservation 
factors, but are constantly at war 
with them. 

The unconscious mind or soul, which 
never sleeps and is always on the job, 
through the play of these factors 
dominates, controls and directs the 
thoughts and conduct of every indi- 
vidual; and when men are closely 
associated in groups, a group soul 
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comes into being which controls the 
conduct of the group. The group 
spirit, however, is not the summation 
of the reactions of the minds of the 
individuals that compose the group. 
It is a thing of itself and is always 
present, regardless of the size of the 
group. Like the individual uncon- 
scious mind, it is influenced by sug- 
gestion. 

Group spirit is the most accessible 
and the most promising single element 
for the commander to reach. The 
more intensely he develops it, the more 
asily he can influence it, because the 
resistance to suggestive control in the 
individuals of the group is constantly 
being swept away in the waves of 
group emotion. 

The task of the commander to pro- 
duce high morale and fighting spirit 
is so to cultivate the factors of the 
self-seeking and self-estimation group 
as to have them predominate over the 
factors of the self-preservation group. 
As an example, if a soldier has such 
pride in himself and his abilities 
(self-estimation factor) and such a 
craving for recognition of his quali- 
ties (self-seeking factor) that he 
enters battle eagerly and risks his life 
recklessly, it may be concluded that 
the fear in him (self-preservation fac- 
tor) has been subordinated. If the 
fighting spirit of a group was of simi- 
lar character to that of the soldier 
just mentioned, it would be evident 
that the self-preservation factors had 
been subordinated in the group spirit. 

The only channels through which 
the commander may communicate his 

suggestions are those of environment 
and associates. The means he may 
use to clothe his suggestions may be 
classified as sympathy, suggestion, 


imitation and unconscious direction, 
These may be considered as his atti. 
tude, his words, his actions and his 
leadership example. 


To create high morale and maintaip 
it require patience, self-control and 
consistent conduct on the part of the 
leader. It is in the nature of a routine 
process carried on day by day—not a 
flashy, spectacular and spasmodic one. 
indulged in once in a while. Reitera. 
tion, repetition and consistency are 
the watchwords. The mental attitude 
of the commander, not his mental 
capacity, is what counts. 

The provision of the old Army Regu. 
lation that firmness, justice and kind. 
ness be the rule in the exercise of 
command is an excellent thing to 
remember. 

Genuine consideration for the other 
fellow, a sincere liking for his organi- 
zation and its members, and confi 
dence in them are always found in 
the successful leader. 

To tell the members of a command 
that you are going to put them in a 
condition of high morale is to kill off 
your chances of doing so. The uncon- 
scious mind never forgets; while it 
accepts and is influenced by sugges: 
tion, it resents direction. Conscious 
or direct measures cannot be used suc- 
cessfully in building morale. 

Any military commander, by using 
the channels and the means just men- 
tioned, has it in his power to mold the 
souls of the men of his command, and 
of the command itself as a unit, so as 
to produce the highest state of morale 

and the greatest fighting spirit. To 
do this is the test and the proof of 
leadership ability. Some men are en: 
dowed with qualities which enable 
them more quickly than others to be 
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come successful leaders, but any man 
who aspires to be a leader can improve 
his qualities of leadership by gaining 
» clear idea of the attributes of the 
minds of men and of what animates 
and influences them in their conduct. 

A characteristic trait which all suc- 
cessful commanders have shown in 
war came into prominence again dur- 
ing the World War in all of the com- 
batant armies. This is the element 
of personal leadership, ‘which, while 
a powerful ageney for producing high 
morale, is still only one of many 
needed in the process. In our Army 
Gen. Charles P. Summerall, Gen. 
Hanson FE, Ely and Gen. Frank Parker 
were outstanding in the exhibition of 
those personal qualities in the leader 
which make for the creation and main- 
tenance of a high state of morale, and 
consequently of a wonderful fighting 
spirit within their commands. 

In commending the Ist Division in 
G. 0. 201, A. E. F., November 19, 1918, 
General Pershing paid it this fine 
tribute, “The Commander-in-Chief has 
noted in this Division a special pride 
of service and a high state of morale, 
never broken by hardship or battle.” 


WHAT IS MORALE? 


Morale is a state of mind. It is a 
creature of the subconscious mind and 
is the product of emotional reactions. 
It is not a creature of the will. Men 
cannot will themselves into a condi- 
tion of high morale. 

There is always present in an indi- 
vidual and in a group a state of mind 
constituting a morale. Whether this 
be low, medium or high, in a military 
organization is solely the responsibil- 
ity of the commander. The morale is 
always there, subject to his molding. 


In general, the measure of his leader- 
ship ability is found in the state of 
the morale of his command. 

High morale is not gained by cod- 
dling soldiers, but rather by treating 
them as virile, self-respecting men who 
take pride in their service to their 
country and in their ability to endure 
the hardships of war. 

Neither is high morale built by 
harsh measures, but rather by fair and 
impartial methods of treatment which 
tend to give the men confidence in 
the leader. 

Discipline is not synonymous with 
morale. The word “discipline” con- 
veys the idea of one who bends his 
will or whose will is bent to the orders 
of his superiors. A recruit may have 
high morale and yet not be a disci- 
plined soldier. On the other hand, a 
highly disciplined soldier may yet be 
in a state of low morale. Discipline 
is the result of the training of the 
conscious mind, while morale is the 
result of the emotional reactions of 
the unconscious mind. 


WHAT A COMMANDER CAN DO 


The following suggestions—which 
do not pretend to cover more than a 
small part of those that might be 
made—are mentioned because, from 
the point of view of emotional reac- 
tion, their use will be beneficial to any 
commander in building morale in his 
organization : 

Bend every effort to get your com- 
mand into a condition of contentment 
and happiness. A happy and con- 
tented command always has a high 
morale, otherwise it could not be in 
that condition. A discontented and 
unhappy command cannot have a high 
morale. 


ae 
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Always show a sincere interest and 
concern in the messing and living con- 
ditions of their organization, and re- 
quire your subordinate officers to do 
the same. 

Make a fair distribution, by roster, 
of the more irksome military duties. 

Show personal interest in the sick 
of your command. 

Impartial administration of justice 
and sure punishment for offenses is 
vital. So far as practicable, com- 
manders should judge and punish 
their own men. 

Never impose or permit unnecessary 
restrictions on the whole command be- 
‘~ause Of a breach of discipline by one 
or a few men. 

Give commendation or reward 
freely, promptly and in public. Note 
every unusually good performance of 
purely military duties and praise it in 
public. Note every unusually poor 
one, but comment on it to the indi- 
vidual in private, if at all. 

Imbue your officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers with the conception 
that the soldier is a man who by the 
very nature of his calling, and regard- 
less of his position, military experi- 
ence or social status, is entitled to the 
respect, admiration, encouragement 
and support of each member of his 
unit. 

Make each soldier feel his own im- 
portance as an individual in relation 
to the unit, so that through sympathy 
and imitation he will develop pride in 
his organization, which by its associa- 
tions with him has made him feel his 
own individual strength and worth. 

The commander should show his 
confidence in the individuals of his 
command by frequent delegation 
of responsibility and commensurate 


authority to them in the performance 
of tasks and duties. 


Give unstinted support to subordi 
nate officers and noncommissioned 
officers, but do not permit any injus 
tice or prejudice as a result of poor 
judgment of any subordinate to oper 
ate against any individual. 

Insist upon smartness in dress and 
appearance, upon punctuality, thor 
oughness and loyalty from subordi 
nate officers and noncommissioned offi 
cers and, most important, studiously 
set a superior example in these re 
spects by your Own appearance and 
conduct. 

Be tolerant of human mistakes, but 
intolerant of indifference. 


Foster the group morale by letting 
its members know of the accomplish- 
ments, ability and reputation of the 
group. 

Cultivate group activities of all 
kinds within the group itself as well 
as in competition with other similar 
groups. 

Control your own personal actions. 
Never display anger, fear or selfish 
ness. If you show signs of emotional 
instability, you may well expect a lack 
of cohesion in the unit. 

Avoid harshness, indefiniteness and 
arrogance in giving orders. Harsh 
ness wastes power. A leader who is 
strong and confident, listens sympa 
thetically, weighs all the facts and 
issues his orders. Human nature 
leans toward the man who decides on 
what he wishes done and imparts the 
information to others clearly and 
forcibly. Indefiniteness too often 


means evasion of responsibility. A 
arrogant man is overbearing and UD 
just in his thoughts and decisions. 
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Such a man erushes all the good in 
those around him. 


Know your own job. It requires 
most unusual qualities for any man to 
be a successful leader, able to inspire 
men to follow him and at the same 
time to overcome the handicap of lack 
of thorough knowledge of his own 
Juties and responsibilities. It is diffi- 
cult to fool the unconscious mind. 


A THOUGHT AND A QUESTION 


In closing, I should like to empha- 
size one thought. The human element 
is the vital factor in war. Without 
wen, War cannot be fought. Men are 
controlled by leaders who should be 
able to get the best not only out of 
their physical abilities but also out 
of their human qualities. 

To assure the most benefit from 
their human qualities, the morale 
must be built up, fostered and main- 
tained. Morale building and mainte- 
uance require records and reports 
and the constant accumulation of in- 


formation, supplemented by visits of 
supervision and inspection. 

In no army in the world has there 
yet been devised any system or method 
of command control that gives the 
commander the same character of staff 
machinery to handle morale that he 
now has to handle intelligence, train- 
ing and supply. 

Recalling that Napoleon asserted 
that in war the morale was to the 
material as three to one, the question 
to be considered is this: “Would not 
any army be more efficient as a fight- 
ing machine if its general officer com- 
manders were provided with adequate 
staff machinery to help them look after 
morale matters and were not left to 
‘go it alone,’ dependent, as they now 
are, upon everybody and anybody for 
advice and assistance in regard to this, 
the most far-reaching of all their com- 
mand functions?” 

What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. 








The Chief of Infantry’s Views 


After having read the manuscript of Colonel Sweeney’s article, General 
Allen wrote the following comment: 

“Colonel Sweeney’s able and illuminating article on ‘The Fighting Spirit’ 
deserves the careful consideration of every officer, for the development of the 
lighting spirit is every officer’s problem. 

“The subject is one which has engaged the attention of the great com- 
anders of all times and has, with the increasing rigors of the modern battle 
lield, assumed 4n importance second to none other. 

“The fighting spirit, as stated by Colonel Sweeney, goes hand in hand 
with morale; and morale is a state of mind based on certain material, mental 


and moral factors which it is the especial function of modern combat to 
destroy. 


“During the World War certain German divisions, from their frequent 
presence in important offensive operations, became known to our Intelligence 
organizations as first class, or shock divisions; other German divisions, while 
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not so reliable in connection with the offensive, seemed to be satisfactory = 
any kind of a defensive game; still others were suitable, apparently, only for 
stations in quiet sectors; and so on. It was noticeable that divisions wor 
withdrawn and replaced by others, even during the great offensiyes, wit) 4 
fair amount of regularity and certainty, indicating a meticulous regard oy 
the part of the German Command for the deterioration to which we hay» 
referred. We, therefore, coined the word, ‘battle coefficient,’ as satisfactorily 
applicable to conditions of morale, high or low, and sufficiently elastic, gener 
ically, to describe the wastage of morale in combat. 

“But morale is not the fighting spirit, however effective an adjunct thereto 
it may be. It is conceivable that a command in a high state of morale will not 
put forth its best efforts on the battlefield. 

“More accurately, therefore, do we refer to the fighting spirit as high 
morale on its negative side, the ‘do or die’ spirit on its positive side, the 
whole constituting the battle coefficient. 

“More concretely, fighting spirit in the Infantry is the firm conviction on 
the part of each human unit that he can always ‘advance another step and fire 
another shot’.” 








Postage to China 


HINESE postal regulations require that ad- 

dresses of mail that does not bear prepaid 
postage pay duplicate postage before they can re- 
ceive their letters. The regulations also require 
stamps on official mail from the United States. The 
Commanding General of the troops in China has 
asked the War Department to bring to the attention 
of the Army these facts and to request that persons 
sending official or unofficial mail to troops in China 
always be sure to send it fully prepaid. 
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Danger Zones—China 


Pe 


(¢IVIL war has been continuous 

C for nearly a hundred years. The 
Emperor's power is gone ; China is fall- 
‘ng apart. Rebellious states fight one 
against another and their boundaries 
Nothing remains 
xed: all is chaos.” This dark pic- 
ure of China in the year 600 B. C. 
no doubt looked darker still at that 
time. Twenty-five centuries have 
passed since then, and China is still 
a potent factor in the affairs of the 


‘ hange constant ly. 


world. 

Now, as in 600 B. C., all is chaos. 
China is torn by civil wars in which 
several factions are arrayed against 
We are likely, however, 
to overestimate the seriousness of the 
situation. The hostile armies are 
small and their activities cover no 
great portion of China’s vast area. 
The great mass of the people, peace- 
fully engaged in farming; are indiffer- 
ent to victories or defeats. So long as 
their crops are not destroyed, they 
care little which faction has the upper 
hand. Since times immemorial, strife 
has centered around the cities, just as 
it does today. We read long accounts 
of Kalgan changing hands, or Peking 
being threatened. These accounts are 
news, not because the changes indicate 
the possible settlement of the Chinese 
civil war, but because each change 
vitally concerns the interested foreign 
nations. The chaos in China has 
played havoe with the carefully laid 
political and economic plans of sev- 
eral great nations. 

The real issue is whether China 
shall govern herself or not. She may 
require a century to solve the new 


each other. 





problems that contact with Western 
civilization has thrust upon her. In- 
terested foreign nations, particularly 
Great Britain, Japan and Russia, are 
seeking to guide the process of read- 
justment, and are spending large sums 
to protect or extend their interests in 
China. For a long period foreigners 
have had possession of all the good 
seaports on China’s 3,000-mile coast 
line, and have practically controlled 
the national finances. The foreigners 
will be loath to give up their valuable 
privileges. In recent years, however, 
a strong antiforeign sentiment has 
manifested itself; a revival of national 
patriotism has demonstrated anew 
China’s amazing vitality. China is 
rooted so deeply in the soil that West- 
ern innovations which ruffle city life 
leave the great mass of the Chinese 
rural population unmoved. Will China 
produce a leader who can successfully 
combat foreign influences and restore 
China to her proper place among the 
great sovereign nations of the world? 


BASIC FACTS 


Before considering this question, let 
us review some basic facts about 
China. The Chinese Republic includes 
the 18 provinces of China proper and 
four extensive sparsely settled prov- 
inces in the west and north—Tibet, 
Sinkiang, Mongolia and Manchuria. 
The population, triple that of the 
United States, is largely concentrated 
in the fertile basins of the Yangtze 
and Hwang (Yellow) Rivers. The 
great majority of the people are small 
farmers. Canton and Shanghai are 
the principal cities in the south; 
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Peking and Tientsin, in the north. 
Navigable rivers and canals carry 
much of the inland traffic; communica- 
tion is slow and difficult. 

The recorded history of China goes 
back more than 4,000 years. Western 
literature has renewed the fame of 
some great Chinese leaders, but few 
of us know the full story of China’s 
eventful past. We know that direct 
contact with such ancient civilizations 
as those of India, Persia and Rome 
enriched the contemporary life of 
China. Two thousand years before 
Columbus discovered America, Chi- 
nese artists, poets, historians, biog- 
raphers and philosophers had _pro- 
duced distinguished works. Art that 
the masters might envy has been dis- 
closed in the Cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas. The teachings of Confucius 
have served nearly one-third of man- 
kind since 500 B. C. as a practical 
guide in the conduct of life. Remark- 
able feats of engineering testify to the 
ability and skill of China’s men of 
science. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest in England, China was ex- 
perimenting with a brand of socialism. 
Nations that now survive only in vol- 
umes of ancient history were infants 
when China was full grown. All that 
is old and all that is new find their 
counterparts in the fascinating fabric 
of China’s continuous record. 


“BAST IS EAST, AND WEST IS WEST” 


Comparison of that record with the 
history of Western nations shows 
fundamental differences in social, re- 
ligious, economic and political ideals. 
The family is a far more important 
unit in China than in any of the West- 
ern nations; it is a miniature state 
in which authority is unquestioned 
and cooperative effort is habitual. 


rr, 


Each individual has strong family ties 

which safeguard his well being. He 
has fewer opportunities than do West 

erners to progress by striking out for 
himself, but most Chinamen prefer the 
contentment and security of family 
life to the hazards of individua) effort. 
Confucianism is more an ethical code 
than a religion; it replaces the mysti 

cism of supernatural conceptions with 
practical rules for the conduct of 
every-day life. Judged by its results, 
Confucianism deserves to rank with 
the great religions of the world. The 
teachings of Confucius on the dignity 
of labor and the brotherhood of men 
have become accepted facts in the lives 
of his followers. The strenuous indus 
trial competition that prevails in 
Western nations is conspicuously ab 
sent in China. Most of the people 
raise the food they eat, and because 
their needs are few and simple, they 
have comparatively little need to en 
gage in trade. Their ideal of success 
in life is to dwell harmoniously to 
gether rather than to amass great 
wealth. In governmental affairs, the 
Chinese practice is quite different from 
ours. Our Government seeks to regu 
late by law many details of personal 
conduct; the family regulates personal 
conduct in China. Tradition, the out 
growth of human experience extend 
ing over thousands of years, is far 
more effective than law. Such laws 
as exist are merely formal codifica 
tions of long-established practices 
which have the sanction of tradition. 
The central government, tolerated as 
a symbol of unity, has always been 
little more than a figurehead. Its 


functions are not those exercised by 
the government of a Western nation. 
Neither laws nor foreign treaties cal 
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establish practices that violate tradi- 
tion. Dynasties and the form of gov- 
ernment may change, but tradition re- 
mains the de facto government. In 
government, aS in economic matters, 
religion and social development, China 
and the West are far apart. Tradition 
preserves China; change fashions the 
West. 
EDUCATION 


Education stands out against China’s 
historical background as a significant 
feature. Although learning has been 
held in high esteem from the most an- 
cient times to the present day, public 
education for the masses has had no 
place in Chinese practice. Only mem- 
bers of the well-to-do classes can pay 
the cost of education. In the poorer 
classes, whole families sometimes make 
extreme sacrifices to put a boy through 
school, in the hope that he will pass 
the examinations for a position in the 
government service. Most of the peo- 
ple have barely enough to live on, so 
that few can afford the luxury of an 
education for even One member of the 
family. As a result of this system, 
the great masses of the Chinese people 
are uneducated. They live in the same 
places as did their forefathers, and are 
content to do the same things in the 
same way. On the other hand, the 
ruling class is highly educated. To 
enter the government service, candi- 
dates must all undergo a competitive 
examination. The type of examination 
used has often provoked derisive com- 
iment among Western educators, but 
the fact remains that education is a 
primary qualification for government 
oficials. The educated governing 
class is small; the ignorant peasant 
class is enormous. In this respect 
China and Russia are much alike, and 


as the interwoven affairs of these two 
nations are of immediate international 
importance, the likeness is well worth 
noting. - If the Soviet leaders ever 
overcome the inertia of ignorance and 
tradition among the Russian muzhiks, 
they may be able to perform a similar 
miracle on the Chinese coolies. Russia 
is trying to supply wholesale the edu- 
cation that her peasants and those of 
China lack. The rising generation 
may show the effects of persistent 
teaching. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The above considerations may ex- 
plain China’s reactions to the growth 
of foreign interests. In modern times, 
Portugal, Holland, France, Germany, 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan and Russia have sought to ex- 
ploit China. The urge to spread Chris- 
tianity and competition to seize new 
markets for industrial products, are 
largely responsible for the foreign in- 
vasion. Past conflicts have sprung 
from the aggressiveness of Western 
trade and religion rather than from 
Chinese intolerance or passion. For- 
eign nations have compelled China to 
admit Christian missionaries, and 
have held China strictly accountable 
for their safety. Proselyters, afire 
with zeal for their own faith, and 
utterly ignorant of things held most 
sacred in China, have sometimes 
brought down mob violence upon their 
own heads. The acts of their commer- 
cial countrymen have often enraged 
the populace. Foreign intervention 
has followed with swift retaliation 
and crushing humiliation for China. 
The record is a tragic one to China- 
men; even for biased Westerners it 
makes unpleasant reading. All too 
often the cross has been the fore- 
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runner of the sword. “The Open Door 
in China” means far more than equal 
commercial opportunities for enter- 
prising traders. It means an ample 
force of warships and troops to keep 
the door propped open despite any- 
thing China may do to shut it. 


Since 1516, when Portuguese traders 
first began to establish trading 
centers at Canton, Ningpo and Macao, 
there has been constant and increas- 
ing friction between China and the 
foreign powers. The Dutch followed 
close on the heels of the Portuguese. 
British commerce announced its arri- 
val at Canton in 1635 with broadsides 


directed against the Bogue forts. 
British trade, with occasional set- 


backs, increased steadily until the 
opium war between Great Britain and 
China gave it great impetus. By the 
Treaty of Nanking, which ended this 
war in 1842, China ceded the island 
of Hongkong to Great Britain, agreed 
to pay an indemnity of $21,000,000, 
and opened the ports of Canton, 
Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo and Shanghai 
to foreign trade. Again in 1856, 
China’s efforts to check the opium 
trade brought on war with Great Brit- 
ain. At the end of this war, China 
ceded Kowloon to the British, paid 
an indemnity and opened Tientsin to 
trade. As a result of further trouble, 
the Chifu Convention of 1876 opened 
several river ports on the Yangtze. 
As usual, the British exacted an hu- 
miliating apology. In 1898, the Brit- 
ish further increased their Chinese 
holdings by securing a lease on Wei- 
haiwei. France entered the competi- 
tion in 1787, extended her interests as 
an ally of Great Britain in 1858 to 
include Cochin China and Cambodia, 
secured Annam in 1874, Tonking in 


Le , 


1885, and obtained a lease oy Kang 
chowan in 1898, 


Russia in 1858 seized all the terrj 
tory north of the Amur River and 4 
strip down the coast to include the 
port now called Vladivostok. In 189s 
she secured a lease on Port Arthur 
and proceeded with her plan to Rus. 
sianize Manchuria—a plan which later 
led to war with her rival, Japan. The 
industrialization of Japan and the 
rapid growth of her population have 
led her into the struggle. She needs 
raw materials, a. market for her prod 
ucts and room for expansion. War 
with China in 1894 gave Japan For 
mosa and the Peseadores Islands, an 
indemnity, and forced China to open 
four additional ports for trade. Korea, 
for the time being, became independ 
ent, but later fell to the lot of Japan. 
Germany entered the field rather late, 
but proceeded with vigor and dispatch 
in 1897 to stake out her claim to 
Tsingtao, in the Bay of Kiaochov. 
Her pretext was the murder of two 
German missionaries. Italy tried in 
1898 to get the Bay of Saimmen in 
Chehkiang, but matters had reached a 
point where the Empress Dowager 
saw fit to resume her control of the 
destinies of China. An extract from 
one of her edicts of 1898 well expresses 
the Chinese view of that day: “The 
various powers cast upon us looks of 
tiger-like voracity; they hustle each 
other in their endeavors to be first to 
seize upon our innermost territories.” 


ANTIFOREIGN SENTIMENT 


Antiforeign sentiment, which had 
long been accumulating, became vi0- 
lently active under the Empress Dow 
ager’s guidance. Christian 
aries were naturally the first to suffer. 
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js far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, quarrels between the early Jes- 
yit, Dominican and Franciscan mis- 
<ionaries had given Christianity a bad 
repute. The conduct of professed 
christians in their commercial and 
political relations with the Chinese 
had certainly not raised that reputa- 
tion. The Chinese rulers, no doubt, 
appreciated the scientific work, on 
astronomy and map-making, done by 
some of the early missionaries, but 
fear of the political effect of Chris- 
tianity had often led to persecutions. 
Christian missions were proscribed in 
i672, 1717 and 1724. In 1732 all the 
missionaries that could be located 
up and shipped to 
Macao, the Portuguese trading port. 
In 1746 a number of Christians were 
killed in Fuhkien, and in 1784 there 
was another inquisition. By 1840 
Canton had developed strong anti- 
foreign feeling, which has increased 
with the passage of time. In 1844, 
shortly after the opium war, the 
United States and China ratified a 
treaty by which China permitted the 
free exercise of the Christian religion 
in all the open ports, not only for 
foreigners but for Chinamen as well. 
At Hongkong in 1857 the Chinese ex- 
pressed their attitude by attempting 
to poison the entire foreign popula- 
tion. Arsenic in the morning supply 
of bread might have worked effectively 
had the plot not been discovered. In 
the 1858 treaty that ended the French 
and British war with China, France 
went even further. She demanded 
freedom throughout China for the 
propagation of Christianity, and in- 
demnity for all the losses Christians 
had suffered from persecution. The 


were rounded 


claims thus instituted covered the 
150 previous years. 

These remarkable treaties, espe- 
cially that of 1858, aroused bitter feel- 
ing, which resulted in a massacre of 
Christians at Tientsin in 1860. Mis- 
sionaries and converts were killed in 
anti-Christian riots in Hunan and the 
Yangtze Valley in 1891. Wherever 
foreign trade or foreign religion tram- 
pled upon Chinese tradition, there was 
trouble. Finally, in 1898, foreign 
aggression goaded the Chinese to des- 
peration. The Empress Dowager, then 
past 60, turned attacks upon the tot- 
tering Manchu dynasty into an anti- 
foreign crusade. With this official 
encouragement the pent-up hatreds of 
centuries burst forth in the Boxer up- 
rising. In four provinces and in Mon- 
golia several thousand Christians, in- 
cluding 179 foreign missionaries, were 
killed. The Boxers then besieged the 
foreign legations in Peking. An allied 
force composed of troops of the 
United States, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Japan and Russia has- 
tened to Peking, rescued the survivors 
and pillaged the city. It is said that 
in Tungchow alone, where no fighting 
occurred, nearly 600 Chinese women 
of the upper classes committed suicide 
as a result of the treatment they re- 
ceived at the hands of the allied 
troops. China learned to her sorrow 
that she could not defeat the foreign- 
ers by force of arms. 

The Boxer fiasco hastened the fall 
of the Manchu dynasty. Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the father of Chinese Republican- 
ism, sought to cure China’s ills by 
changing the form of government and 
adopting some of the methods that 
had made Western nations powerful. 
In 1911 the Empire became the Repub- 
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lic, with Dr. Sun Yat-sen as the first 
provisional president. As soon as elec- 
tions could be held, Sun Yat-sen re- 
tired in favor of an elder statesman, 
Yuan Shih-kai, in the hope that China 
would give united support to the new 
government. The movement, however, 
was foredoomed to failure. Except 
for a few vociferous foreign-educated 
students, the Chinese were entirely un- 
prepared to replace the monarchy 
with government by representative 
assemblies. In the provinces, as in 
the nation, every department of the 
republican regime was foreign to all 
of China’s previous experience. The 
conservative North temporarily ac- 
cepted the forms of republicanism, 
but not the spirit. The radical South- 
ern leaders feared a return of the Em- 
pire, and in 1913 led a revolt, which 
centered about Shanghai and Nan- 
king, against what they considered 
antirepublican tendencies in the new 
government. President Yuan Shih-kai 
put down the revolt, and might have 
been able to ride out the storm of in- 
ternal troubles if Japan had been less 
aggressive. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the World War, Japan captured 
and occupied the German treaty port 
of Tsingtao. China protested and 
tried to restrict the zone of hostilities ; 
Japan replied with a long list of de- 
mands, which, if granted, would have 
made China a Japanese province. 
Yuan Shih-Kai, supported by the 
United States and some of the Euro- 
pean nations, held out against the 
Japanese demands, and eventually se- 
cured the withdrawal of those that 
were most obnoxious. He became con- 
vinced that the time had come to re- 
store the Empire, and by a series of 
adroit maneuvers, succeeded late in 


Re, 


1915 in having himself electeg py, 
peror, Civil war ensued. Hig one 
mies forced the emperor-elect to cance] 
the monarchy and were pressing for 
Yuan Shih-kai to announce his forma) 
abdication when on June 6, 1916, he 
died. 


Since the death of Yuan Shih-kaj 
there has been no recognized centra| 
government in China. Numerous mili. 
tary leaders (tuchuns) have tempo- 
rarily established control over differ. 
ent provinces, but few have survived 
long enough to gain widespread recog. 
nition. The Republican movement has 
long since departed from the prin- 
ciples that Dr. Sun Yat-sen strove to 
teach. In the confusion of almost 
daily changes, three groups now stand 
out in China—that of General Feng in 
the west, that of Chang Tso-lin in the 
north, and the Kuoming-tang (Nation 
alists, inheritors of Sun Yat-sen’s Re 
publican tradition) in the south. 


General Feng apparently has no 
affiliations. He is in a good strategic 
position to profit from mistakes that 
the others may make, and he has 
shown himself ruthlessly capable of 
sacrificing his former allies when by 
so doing he can enhance his own 
power. Possibly he is watchfully 
waiting for circumstances which will 
justify him in making an effort to re 
store the Empire and found a new 
dynasty. Chang Tso-lin is closely 
affiliated with the Japanese. As gov 
ernor of Manchuria for years, he has 
been in position to exact large sums 
from Japan in exchange for protection 
of Japanese interests in Manchuria 
against Russian aggression. His pos 
session of Peking now gives him con: 
siderable prestige at home and abroad. 
He has already begun to set the stage 
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_———— 
for his inauguration as emperor of 
hina. In view of Chang Tso-lin’s re- 


ations with Japan, there is sure to be 
strong internal and foreign opposition 
to his becoming emperor. The Kuom- 
ing-tang is enfeebled by divided coun- 
sjjs. It is improbable that the Repub- 
jicans can re-establish control over all 
of China; it is certain that this group 
will violently oppose attempts to re- 


store the Empire. Russian influence 
has been particularly active among 
ihe Republicans. The Russians are 


poring into the south; the Japanese 
are tightening their hold in the north, 
and the other foreign nations sadly 
survey the commercial wreck that has 


resulted from the Chinese boycott on 
foreign-made goods. 

The true interpretation of the pres- 
ent lies in the past. Four thousand 
years of contact with inferior bar- 
barian peoples has made the Chinese 
acutely conscious of their superiority. 
Western scientific progress dazzled 
China for a while, but the World War 
stripped the West of its glamour. 
China is now fully convinced that the 
West is barbarous; what she accepts 
from the West must be on her own 
terms. Despite foreign influence, mis- 
guided political reforms and _ the 
tuchun’s petty wars, China is moving 
towards a definite goal—China for the 
Chinese. 


Military Photographs 


HE Historical Section of the Army War College 
has one of the most interesting and, perhaps; 
the largest collection of photographs in America. 
It contains between 275,000 and 300,000 photographs 
of activities in all American wars since 1860. The 
only British collection of World War pictures in 
this country and an Austrian collection are also in 
this file, and negotiations have just been completed 
with the German government for an exchange of 
about 1200 World War photographs. 
Aside from its other aspects, the collection should 
be of great value as a source for material with 
which to illustrate military studies and articles for 


publication. 











Set Thy House in Order! 


Captain Wm. A. Rounds, J. A. G. D. 


Have you done everything that you can to insure to ‘your family all of its 


rights and privileges when you die? 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL asked Captain 


Rounds to prepare this explanation expressly for its readers. 


N October 1, 1927, the Army Re- 

lief Society had on its relief list 
110 families. Well, what of it? Just 
this. Fifty-one of those families, not 
individuals, mark you, but families, 
are the dependents left by deceased 
Army Officers. 

Let that go for the moment and 
consider a recent remark by an Army 
woman about the future of Mrs. John 
Doe, widow of the late Captain Doe, 
Infantry, who was killed suddenly by 
a fall in a polo game. “Mrs. Doe,” 
she said, “is well provided for. She 
has only two children, both boys, one 
seven and the other nine, and John 
has left her $13,000 in insurance.” 
The significance of that remark de- 
pends on how good you are at mental 
arithmetic. Before I add this all up 
and disclose the total, let me put down 
one more illustration. 

Lieutenant Harry Bright, stationed 
at Fort Niagara, N. Y., having been 
detailed as instructor in military 
science and tactics at the Kenesaw 
Military Academy, near Milestone, 
Ariz., took a month’s leave; he pro- 
ceeded to Bellingham, Wash., where 
he quietly married 
boyhood 


Mary Gordon, 
sweetheart. Accom- 
panied by his bride he reported at his 
new station. One month later he was 
killed in his machine at a grade cross- 
ing. There was no other Army officer 
at the Milestone and no Army post 
within three days’ journey. Mrs. 
Bright, who was a quiet, well edu- 
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cated, capable girl, but wholly w. 
familiar with Army regulations and 
customs and her own rights and 
privileges as an officer’s widow, looked 
in vain among her husband’s effects 
for a will, insurance policies or any- 
thing in writing that might aid and 
direct her. Very fortunately she had 
$800 in cash of her own money. With 
this she paid off current bills and had 
her husband’s body transported to his 
home in Minnesota. Shortly after the 
funeral she went back to Bellingham, 
where she succeeded in getting back 
her old teaching position. 

Now, then, let us look at the answers, 
The Army Relief Society is a chari- 
table organization. Certainly if a little 
foresight, coupled with slight self- 
denial, will enable an officer to carry 
enough life insurance to preclude the 
need for his family to accept charity, 
there is something lacking in his com 
mon sense and good judgment, not to 
mention his regard for his family, if 
he doesn’t do at least that much. The 
time to think, talk and act about this 
situation is while the girl you married 
is an Army wife; it is too late when 
she becomes an Army widow. 

It is pathetic how many people do 
actually consider a widow with two 
small children “well off,” financially 
independent, even wealthy, if she has 
$13,000 in cash all at one time. Let’s 
put it this way. Suppose the late 
Captain Doe said to his wife, “Now, 
Alice, you and the children go back to 
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New York and enjoy life. Every 
month I will send you $54.17. Get 
yourself a nice apartment, dress your- 
if and the children well, don’t worry 
about the grocery, heat, light and 
telephone bills. My monthly check 
will cover everything but unnecessary 
luxuries.” Just suppose he said such 
a thing. What would happen? Yet, 
as his widow with $13,000 coming to 
her, invested safely at the high average 
rate of interest of 5 per cent, she 
would get exactly $650 per year, or 
$34.17 per month, $13.54 a week. 

With Captain Doe living, Mrs. Doe 
puts many a wrinkle in her fair brow 
trying to budget her expenses op $336 
amonth; as his widow, with about one- 
sixth of that amount to go on, what 
would she do? Of course, she could 
spend the principal! Statistics that 
are quite reliable show that most 
widows do that very thing, and that 
the average small estate of between 
$12,000 and $20,000 is dissipated 
entirely after about seven years. Sup- 
pose Mrs. Doe judiciously spends her 
$13,000 at the rate of $2,000 per 
year. At the end of six years and a 
half it is gone. The boys are 13 and 
15 years old, she herself is approach- 
ing middle age, untrained or out of the 
business world for years, and with 
little or no prospect of earning a liv- 
ing for herself and the family. What 
then? 

The story about Lieutenant Bright 
illustrates the widespread lack of 
knowledge of the rights and privileges 
of Army widows from the Government, 
and of the correct procedure in 
exercising those rights and is read- 
justing their personal affairs. 

The percentage of Army officers who 
have made a will is higher, I believe, 





than in any corresponding group of 
professional men in civil life. I also 
believe that the percentage of officers 
who have insured their lives for 
$10,000 or more, usually a Government 
policy, is high. But I know of only 
one Army officer who has taken the 
time and trouble to sit down and pre- 
pare a complete and accurate set of 
instructions, letters, telegrams and 
necessary application forms covering 
the rights and privileges due his wife 
after his death. All that his widow 
will have to do is to fill out the par- 
tially completed forms, letters and 
telegrams that he has prepared. This 
officer has order and system in his per- 
sonal affairs; he has faced the possi- 
bility of his own death and made an 
orderly preparation for it; he has “set 
his house in order.” 


Let us assume, then, that Captain 
Roe, while he is in good health and 
able to exercise foresight and good 
judgment, has made a will, properly 
witnessed, leaving to his wife, Mary 
Roe, his small and simple estate, and 
naming her as executrix without 
bond; that he has also a $10,000 
straight life insurance policy with the 
Veterans’ Bureau (commonly known 
as War Risk Insurance); $6,000 
worth of insurance with the Army 
Mutual Aid Association, in two poli- 
cies of $3,000 each; a $5,000 straight 
life policy, with an old line com- 
mercial insurance company, and that 
he has an automobile and the usual 
household goods. 


The first thing that Captain Doe 
does is to assemble these papers, and 
all allied documents, in a safe, fire- 
proof place known to both wife and 
husband. He puts them into a large 
manila envelope. On the outside of 
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that envelope he pastes a sheet of 
white paper on which is typewritten 
the following: “Last will and papers 
needed in case of my death.” Under 
that title he lists the following items: 
(This list, as a cast-iron “sample 
form” in any sense of the word, is 
merely a suggested one. ) 


1. Last Will—address of attesting wit- 
nesses and directions for probate. 

2. Partially prepared telegram notifying 
Adjutant General of death (to be sent only 
if death occurs outside of Army post or 
hospital). 

3. Original marriage certificate and cop- 
les, certified by clerk of the court. 

4. Original birth certificates of children. 

5. Burial plot assjgned in a National or 
owned in a civilian cemetery. Consult local 
quartermaster. 

6. Directions for burial—(a) if death 
occurs in Army post or hospital. (b) if 
death occurs off an Army post. 

7. U. 8S. Pension—partially prepared let- 
ter to Pension Bureau and application form, 
copies of marriage and birth certificates of 
children attached. 

8. Six Months’ Gratuity Pay—partially 
prepared letter of application to Finance 
Officer, U. 8S. Army, Washington, D. C. 
Consult local finance officer. 

9. Arrears in Pay—(pay due)—partially 
prepared Form 2971, Treasury Department, 
and letter of transmittal to Claims Division, 
General Accounting Office, Washington, D. 
C. 

10. Compensation — partially prepared 
letter to U. S. Veterans’ Bureau and form 
of application. 

11. U.S. Government Insurance, (policy 
number), $10,000, straight life, original 
marriage certificate, original birth certifi- 
eates of children, and copy of will attached 
—partially prepared application form in 
duplicate and letter of transmittal to U. 
S. Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

12. Army Mutual Aid Association insur- 
ance policy, straight life, two policies of 
for $3,000 each, photostat or certified copies 
of marriage and children’s birth certificates 
attached, partially prepared telegram re- 
questing immediate payment of one-half of 
face yalue of policies. 

13. Adjusted Service Certificate (World 
War bonus), value $1,250, certificate of 
death attached—partially prepared letter of 
transmittal to U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

14. Commercial Insurance Policies (face 
value), (name of company), (policy num- 
ber), (form of policy), (name of benefici- 
ary), (premium and how paid)—consult 
local agent of company in preparing appli- 
eation. 


Lt, 


15. Money in Bank—joint account y 
(name and address of bank)—draw checks 
as usual. 


16. Certificates of Death—obtain fiye 


copies from Army or civilian doctor ang 
attach as directed. 
17. Household Goodg—inventory, copy 


of A. R. 30-960, par. 17, b—consult locq) 
quartermaster. 


18. Transportation to Home—copy of A. 
R. 30-920, par. 17—consult local quarter. 
master. 


19. Deed to House at (address) wit) 
tax and water rent receipts, insurance poli- 
cies, and all other papers. 

20. Personal Property, title papers to 
automobile, record of securities in safe de 
posit vault of (name and address of bank). 


21. Income Tax, copy of last return 
rendered. 


With this much done Captain Roe 
has taken the first important step 
toward coordinating his affairs. Now, 
then, let us suppose that he is sudden. 
ly stricken iil and dies in a few days at 
his station. Just what does Mrs. Roe 
do? 

BURIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The first thing that requires atten 
tion is to arrange for burial. The 
deaths of officers on active duty usual- 
ly occur at or near their stations or 
in Army hospitals. Under these cir- 
cumstances the funeral arrangements 
cause little difficulty. The local quar 
termaster will take entire charge and 
arrange for local interment or the ship- 
ment of the body to the point of burial. 
This is all done at Government ex 
pense. 

The remains of a deceased officer on 
the active list may, subject to local 
health laws and sanitary regulations, 
be buried at one of three places—the 
place of his death, his home, or in 4 
National cemetery. Officers should 
leave instructions on this point. It is 
no longer possible for an officer '0 
select a burial lot in a National ceme 
tery during the officer’s lifetime ; s0, if 
he leaves instructions for burial in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, Vit 
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vinia, for example, the widow should 
‘mmediately telegraph the Quarter- 
master General of the Army an appli- 
cation for a burial lot in Arlington. 
Phe lot is assigned when the remains 
arrive in Washington and the widow 
is officially notified by mail. 


As soon as the burial arrangements 
are decided, the widow should send a 
ilegram to the Quartermaster Supply 
Officer, Washington General Inter- 
mediate Depot, Washington, D. C., 
viving the date and place of death, 
dimensions of shipping case, the num- 
per in the funeral party, the date, hour 
and number of the train on which body 
will reach Washington, and whether 
she wants immediate interment or de- 
sires the body placed in the receiving 
vault at the cemetery pending burial 
arrangements to be made later. The 
remains will be met at the railroad 
station and conveyed to Arlington. 
The services of an undertaker in 
Washington are not required, nor is 
there any expense attached to open- 
ing and closing the grave. Paren- 
thetically, I may add that the Gov- 
ernment, where a private monument is 
not provided, will erect a white marker 
headstone of regulation pattern in- 
scribed with the deceased’s name, 
rank and service. If the widow con- 
iemplates erecting a monument in a 
National cemetery at her own expense, 
she should not place the order until 
both the design and the inscription 
lave been submitted to and approved 
by the Quartermaster General. As I 
said above, the Government bears the 
expenses of the undertaker’s services, 
the cost of the casket and the ship- 
ping box, and the hire of the hearse. 
lt also furnishes authorized necessary 
lransportation, and, when needed, 


clothing. Of course there is neces- 
sarily a fixed limitation to the burial 
expenses that the Government will 
bear. If the widow wishes to exceed 
this limitation she must provide for 
meeting the increased cost from her 
own funds. 


If an officer meets his death off an 
Army post or outside an Army hos- 
pital and under what might be termed 
exceptional circumstances, such as by 
drowning, while traveling on a train 
by aviation accident, while on leave, 
or in an isolated station, the common 
sense thing to do at once is to radio 
or telegraph his commanding officer 
and request instructions. Also, no 
matter who else is notified, a _ tele- 
gram should go immediately to the 
Adjutant General of the Army, 
Washington, D. C., setting out the 
full name of the deceased, his rank, 
branch of service, date, place and 
cause of death, and place where 
he is to be buried, and request instruc- 
tions as to burial arrangements. This 
is very important. I did not mention 
this telegram in speaking of death in 
an Army post or hospital, because 
there the commanding officer or his 
adjutant must send the same informa- 
tion officially, but in any of the above 
emergencies the person on the spot 
must do it. If the place of death is 
remote from an Army post or hospital, 
and it is impossible to get instruc- 
tions from Army authorities, the 
widow may employ a local undertaker 
and, if necessary, make arrangements 
for shipment.of the body to the place 
of burial. In such cases the burial 
expenses proper may not exceed $100 
without the authorization of the Quar- 
termaster General, who may, when the 
circumstances justify, approve an ex- 
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penditure of not to exceed $150. If 
the expenses run over $150 the au- 
thority of the Secretary of War must 
be obtained to secure reimbursement. 
If the widow has had to bear the ex- 
pense of the shipment and burial of 
her husband’s body out of her personal 
funds, and “where such expenses 
would have been a lawfu' claim 
against the Government,” she may be 
reimbursed to the extent of th amount 
allowed by the Government for such 
services, by submitting the proof of 
her expenditures, such as itemized 
bills or vouchers, to the Quartermas- 
ter General of the Army, Washington, 
D.C, 
THE WILL 


I have assumed that Cap Roe has 
left a will* and that Mrs. Roe has it 
in her possession immediately after his 
death. What shall she do with it? 

The person whom a testator names 
in his will to carry out its provisions 
is the executor (or, if a woman, the 
executrix) and must probate the will. 
As executrix, Mrs. Roe should produce 
proof before the Probate Court of Cap- 
tain Roe’s legal domicile that the in- 
strument that she offers to be regis- 
tered is the last will of her husband. 
The legal domicile or residence of most 
Army officers in active service is the 
residence they had when commis- 
sioned. If any doubt arises as to her 
husband’s legal residence, Mrs. Roe 
should get the advice of counsel on 
this highly legal and technical ques- 
tion. 

Unless the estate—that is, the prop- 
erty left by the testator—is small and 
involved in no unusual obligations, it 
is perhaps advisable to employ a law- 





*See “The Army Officer's Last Will,”-by Captain Rounds, in the November number of 


the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
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yer or a trust company to probate the 
will and attend to the various detail 
fhe duties of an executrix are po 
simple nor can they be done in a da 
or two. The wil! must be offered tor 
probate, all persons interested mus 
be notified, and proof, through the 
attesting witnesses, produced that the 
will -was properly executed. That 
done, letters testamentary are secured 
from the Probate Court. The next 
steps are to take possession of all the 
assets belonging to the estate, and 
make a detailed inventory of all prop. 
erty of the decedent. In nearly every 
State the executor must then adver- 
tise for debts against the estate, and 
receive and record such claims for 
verification. Another important item 
is the filing of returns in and the pay 
ment of Federal estate and income 
taxes, state inheritance taxes and 
local personal property taxes. When 
the debts are all paid the executor will 
pay out the legacies and other specific 
bequests set forth in the will, dispose 
of the balance of the estate as the tes- 
tator directed. The last step is to sub- 
mit all accounts to the Probate Court. 
When the court is satisfied that every- 
thing that the executor has done is 
just and proper, it will direct a judi 
cial settlement. 


rij 


The whole procedure of settling an 
estate takes time, money, and, most 
of all, a great deal of patience. The 
painful fact remains that the average 
estate of $10,000 or less, depreciates 
by 20 per cent before it gets into 
the hands of the widows, children and 
old parents for whose welfare and 
happiness the decedent scraped it to 
gether by hard work and self-denial. 
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it seems appropriate to emphasize 
right here that dying is a costly busi- 
ness, in the Army or out of it. The 
widow and her children must now face 
a monthly rent bill—there is no longer 
quarters Or commutation; the family 
must eat, have clothing, and meet the 
coal bill and the light bill. The Army 
widow usually has no doctors’ bills or 
funeral expenses, but she will need 
ready cash for traveling, settling ¢om- 
missary and other bills, and to pay 
lawyers’ fees, the costs of settling -the 
estate, the various tax bills and what 
not. Carrying an amount of life in- 
surance commensurate with his in- 
come will enable an officer to provide 
for this need and save his wife many 
troubles at what is bound to be an 
especially difficult time. That pro- 
vision is one of the few that an Army 
officer, wholly dependent on his. pay, 
can make to assist his wife when he 
cannot be there to help her. 


JOINT BANK ACCOUNT 


A joint bank aecount for husband 
and wife, or an adequate account in 
the name of the wife alone, is another 


Yourt. means for providing some ready cash 
— for immediate needs on the death of 
oxi the husband. If the family’s current 
judi. funds are deposited in a local bank 

under the husband’s name alone, the 
ig an widow cannot draw checks against 
most that account after his death, even 
The though he may have willed it to her, 
rage until she has probated his will and 
iates obtained letters testamentary that au- 
into thorize her to take over the assets of 
and the estate; or, if he left no will, the 
and money may be drawn out only upon 
t to- 


the authority of the administrator 
that the court appoints to take charge 
of the estate, 


Another source of ready money is 


ial. 


er of 


the six-months’ gratuity pay provided 
for by law. The widow of every Army 
officer or soldier on active duty who 
dies from wounds or disease, not the 
result of his own misconduct, is en- 
titled to an amount equal to six 
months’ pay at the rate that the officer 
was receiving at the date of his death. 
As usedihere, the word pay means only 
base and:longevity pay, and does not 
include «llowances. This gratuity is 
not paid to a married child nor to an 
unmarried child more than 21 years 
old and not actually a dependent of 
the deceased officer. It may be paid 
the widow of an officer, or to his minor 
unmarried child, without proof of de- 
pendency, but payment to any other 
designated beneficiary may be made 
only on proof of dependency to some 
degree. The right to receive this 
gratuity is purely personal and vests 
solely in the designated beneficiary. 
The widow and children of the de- 
ceased are prior beneficiaries in the 
order named; only if, an officer leaves 
neither widow nor child can another 
person become the beneficiary, and 
then only if related to the officer by 
blood or by marriage and, to some ex- 
tent, dependent upon him. A friend 
is not eligible for this gratuity. All 
officers have to name a beneficiary of 
this gratuity, and this information is 
filed in the office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. Because this gratuity is not a 
debt due an officer and cannot become 
part of his estate, he cannot designate 
a beneficiary of it in his will. 
Ordinarily an officer’s widow does 
not have to initiate a claim for this 
gratuity, as the Chief of Finance of the 
Army, having been officially notified 
by the Adjutant General of the death 
of the officer, usually forwards to the 
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widow or other beneficiary previously 
designated by the officer a gratuity 
pay voucher prepared for signature. 
When this is signed and returned, 
payment of the gratuity is very 
prompt. If, however, Mrs. Roe should 
not receive such a voucher, and is so 
located that it is impossible to get in 
touch with a finance officer, she should 
write to the Chief of Finance, U. 8. 
Army, Munitions Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and request him to send a 
gratuity pay voucher (War Depart- 
ment Form No. 340) prepared for her 
signature. Her letter should state her 
husband’s full name, rank, the place, 
date and cause of his death, and her 
relationship to him. In the ordinary 
‘ase there is no delay in the payment 
of this gratuity and, when there has 
been an emergency and the money was 
badly needed, it has been cabled to the 
widow two days after her husband’s 
death. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


What disposition to make of house- 
hold goods is another thing that will 
demand attention. Army Regulations 
30-960, paragraph 17,b, provide that 
the effects of officers who die in the 
service “may be shipped from their 
last duty stations or place of storage 
to such places as may be the home of 
their legal heirs.” This means, of 
course, the place that Mrs. Roe has 
selected as her new home. The local 
quartermaster will take care of the 
packing, crating and shipping as in a 
change of station. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR THE 


CHILDREN 


WIDOW AND 


If Captain Roe died at a station a 
long distance from his home or from 
the place Mrs. Roe expects to make her 


next abode, the estimated expense of 
transportation for her and the chi). 
dren to that point may amount to q 
considerable sum. Curiously enough 
there is no appropriation act or Army 
regulation that places the obligation 
of this expense upon the Government. 
so that she is not entitled to such 
transportation either as a right or a 
privilege. Nevertheless, Army regula 
tions do provide (A. R. 30-920, par, 17. 
e-(1) (a)) that an officer’s body may 
be accompanied on its journey to the 
place of burial by an escort at Gov. 
ernment expense, and it is permis 
sible and customary to designate the 
widow and children as the escort, and 
as such to provide their transporta 
tion in kind. 

Before leaving the Army post or 
hospital where Captain Roe died, Mrs. 
Roe shall be sure to obtain six copies 
of the certificate of death from the 
Army doctor in attendance at his last 
illness. One copy of this certificate 
must accompany each of the following 
applications : 





1. Government Insurance, 

2. Adjusted Service Certificate 
War Bonus), 

3. Pension, 

4. Death compensation, U. 8S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, 

5. Commercial 


( Worle’ 


insurance policies. 
Another thing that Mrs. Roe should 
do is to call upon at least two officers 
who were friends of Captain Roe to 
identify his remains before the casket 
is closed. The formal proof of death 
by commercial insurance 
companies usually requires that affi 
davits of identification of this kind be 
filed with the claim for insurance. The 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau also requires 
it if an officer dies while not in active 


required 


service. 


Mrs. Roe is also entitled to the pay 
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and allowance due Captain Roe from 
the day he was last paid to and in- 
cluding the day of his death. This 
amount is known as the “arrears of 
pay.” In order to obtain this pay due 
Mrs. Roe must make out a special 
form, known as “Application of 
Widow for Arrears of Pay,’ Form 
“971, Treasury Department. Though 
this form is obtained from the Finance 
Officer, U. S. Army, Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Roe 
should not send it there, but to the 
Claims Division, General Accounting 
Office, Washington, D. C. The actnal 
payment made under this application 
may require considerable time, per- 
haps two months or more, so that the 
general accounting office may ascer- 
tain whether or not there are any 
debts or obligations owing from the 
oflicer to the Government. In making 
out form 2971, Mrs. Roe must supply 
the following facts: Her age, record of 
her husband’s service (from Army 
Register), date and place of his birth, 
date and place of his death, her 
maiden name, place and date of mar- 
riage, whether or not she is now pen- 
sioned, and her postoffice address. To 
that much of the form she must take 
an affidavit before a notary, and have 
ler signature witnessed by two wit- 
nesses. She must then have two 
friends of the family make a further 
affidavit on the lower half of the same 
form, declaring that they knew Cap- 
tain Roe, know Mrs. Roe to be his 
widow, that Captain Roe and Mrs. 
Roe lived together as man and wife 
and were so recognized by the com- 
unity where they resided when Cap- 
tain Roe died, that these declarants 
lave no interest in this application, 
and their addresses. They must then 


each sign the affidavit and two wit- 
nesses witness their signatures. 


WORLD WAR BONUS 


If Captain Roe was in the service 
during the World War, but not in the 
Regular Army, and held no grade 
higher than that of captain, Mrs. Roe 
will probably find among his papers 
a document somewhat resembling a 
bond, described on the back as an “Ad- 
justed Service Certificate.” This is 
commonly known as the Federal or 
World War Bonus. It is in effect an 
insurance policy. This bonus is not 
payable to officers of the Regular 
Army who served in the World War 
in any grade, but only to enlisted men, 
lieutenants and captains who served 
in the World War in other components 
of the U. S. Army, such as the Na- 
tional Army, the Reserve Corps or the 
National Guard. Nearly all of the 
so-called emergency officers who came 
into the Regular Army in 1920 are 
entitled to and have applied for and 
received this bonus certificate. This 
paper names a sum of money, which 
represents the adjusted compensation 
insurance to which Mrs. Roe, as the 
beneficiary whom Captain Roe desig- 
nated when he applied for the bonus, 
is entitled upon his death. The cer- 
tificate does not give the name of the 
beneficiary, and the veteran should 
therefore acquaint the person whom 
he so designated. In order to obtain 
the insurance due on this certificate, 
Mrs. Roe should state in writing in 
the proper place on the back that she, 
Mary Roe, is the beneficiary desig- 
nated by Captain Roe, and should 
swear to the affidavit before a notary 
public or a postmaster. Having at- 
tached a certificate of death therein, 
she should mail both papers to the 
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United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. The serial number 
should appear on the certificate so 
that it may be easily traced upon the 
records of the Veterans’ Bureau. If 
Captain Roe has obtained a loan from 
a bank and deposited the adjusted 
service certificate as collateral, as he 
would be obliged to do, Mrs. Roe 
should write to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
stating the facts and giving the name 
of the bank. The Bureau will then 
pay off the loan, with the interest due, 
to the bank and remit the balance to 
her. If Mrs. Roe is in doubt as to 
whether or not she really is the bene- 
ficiary, she may send a telegram to the 
Veterans’ Bureau stating that she is 
the widow of Captain Roe, that she 
has the certificate in her possession, 
and asking that Bureau to notify her 
whom Captain Roe named as _ the 
beneficiary. 
WAR RISK INSURANCE 

The largest single asset in the estate 
of most Army officers who have no out- 
side income is the sum of $10,000 
from their War Risk Insurance, com- 
monly known as term insurance, or, 
more accurately, from the same thing 
converted into some form of Govern- 
ment insurance. During his lifetime 
Captain Roe probably paid the premi- 
ums on this insurance by noting an 
allotment for that purpose each month 
on his pay voucher. If this was so, 
it might expedite payment of this 
claim if Mrs. Roe should obtain and 
attach to her application a certificate 
from the local finance officer who last 
paid her husband, to the effect that 
Captain Roe deducted this premium 
on his last pay voucher. Unless Cap- 
tain Roe has deposited his policy with 


* Have you yours? 


Veterans’ Bureau as collateral on a 
loan, Mrs. Roe should have it in her 
possession.* 

~ Now, then to collect this insurance 
Mrs. Roe must properly fill out, in 
duplicate, Form 514 (U. 8. Veterans’ 
Bureau, Adjudication Service) and 
mail it to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, Arlington Building, Washing. 
ton, D. C. She could have saved time 
by obtaining this form during her 
husband’s lifetime and partially com. 
pleting it then, and by filing with the 
Veterans’ Bureau at the same time a 
court copy of her marriage certificate 
and duly certified birth certificates of 
the children. Since she did not ob- 
tain form 514 in advance, she should 
write a letter to the Veterans’ Bureau 
asking for it, and at the same time set 
out carefully Captain Roe’s full name 
and grade, the amount and kind of 
insurance described in the policy, and 
the policy number. Mrs. Roe should 
then supply on the form that the 
Veterans’ Bureau will send her the 
following information: Date, place 
and cause of Captain Roe’s death; 
whether or not he left a will (attach- 
ing a copy if he did); the date of her 
birth; her relationship to the insured ; 
and whether or not either of them had 
been married before (in which case 
she must attach a certified copy of the 
court decree of divorce or annulment, 
or a certificate of death of the de 
ceased spouse of such former mar 
riage); places where Captain Roe 
lived for the five years preceding his 
death; the date of his birth; the fact 
that he was married at the time of his 
death; and the place his widow and 
family then resided; the full names, 
relationships, and addresses of all of 
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pix surviving relatives. She should 
‘hen go before a notary and make 
afidavit to the correctness of these 
statements. After that she should 
wcure the affidavits of two persons 
who are well acquainted with her, 
who, having read the statements of 
fact that she has made, state that they 
are true. There is a space for these 
afidavits on the back of the form. If 
Captain Roe had not been on active 
service, Mrs. Roe would also have had 
ty secure another affidavit by “a dis- 
interested person” to the effeet that 
he has known her husband for a given 
number of years, that Captain Roe 
died at (place of death) on (date of 
death) and that the declarant has seen 
the body and knows it to be the body 
of the deceased. This last affidavit of 
identification is not required if your 
husband died in active service. Mrs. 
Roe should now mail this completed 
form, together with the policy itself, 
io the Veterans’ Bureau. If there are 
uo complications, she will receive her 
money within two or three weeks, 
THE PENSION 

Mrs. Roe has another claim against 
the Government—a pension. The 
widow of an Army officer or enlisted 
iuan Who died by reason of a wound 
or injury received, or a disease con- 
tracted in the service of the United 
States and in line of duty since March 
t, IN61L (and exeepting the period of 
the World War, April 16, 1917, to July 
~, 1921,) may be entitled to a pension 
from the date of his death regardless 
of how long she has been married to 
him and whether she is poor or has 
independent means. The amount of 
the pension depends on the rank that 
the husband held at the time of his 


death. The rate for the various 
grades is as follows: 


Privates and noncommissioned officers 
$12 per month 


Second lieutenant 15 per month 
First lieutenant 17 per month 
Captain 20 per month 
Major 25 per month 
Lt. Colonels and higher 30 per month 


The pension laws also provide an 
extra sum of $2.00 per month for each 
of the officer’s children while they 
are under 16 years of age. This pen- 
sion is not payable to the widows and 
children of officers or soldiers who 
died by reason of a disability incur- 
red in the World War. Such widows 
and other dependents receive a “death 
compensation,” which I shall explain 
farther on. 

The first thing that Mrs. Roe must 
do to get her pension is to ask for it. 
The pension is not granted automati- 
cally. Accordingly, she should address 
a letter to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Interior Building, Eighteenth 
and F Streets, N.W., Washington, D. 
C., stating that she is the widow of 
the deceased officer, giving his name, 
rank and place and cause of death. 


She should outline his service and 


make particular mention of any war 
service that he may have had. (Ref- 
erence to the Official Army Register 
will give her a correct statement of his 
commissioned service both in and out 
of the Regular Army). It is quite 
important to mention what sort of war 
service he had, because the pension 
laws, which are numerous and varied, 
make different provisions for veterans 
who had certain amounts of service 
in the various wars. Having set forth 
these facts, Mrs. Roe should request 
the proper form to be used in filing 
her pension application. In the ordi- 
nary case this form is known as 
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“Declaration of a Widow for Original 
Pension,” No. 3-006. The Pension 
Bureau is governed by Congressional 
Acts, and accordingly, it has no choice 
but to require claimants for a pension 
to establish certain evidence accord- 
ing to the letter of the law before the 
award of a pension can be made. Mrs. 
Roe must therefore be prepared not 
only to exercise considerable patience 
in her dealings with the Pension 
Bureau, but to cooperate with it by 
furnishing the formal data which she 
will be required to present in order to 
sustain her claim. She will, of course, 
be expected to file a court copy of 
her marriage certificate and duly 
certified birth certificates of her chil- 
‘dren. If she was married in a civil 
community, she can obtain a certified 
copy of the marriage record from the 
clerk of the court in the city or county 
where she was married. If she was 
married on an Army post or by an 
Army chaplain, or if her children were 
born at an Army station or in an 
Army hospital, she should request a 
transcript of those records from the 
Adjutant General of the Army. I 
strongly advise getting these certifi- 
cates while both husband and wife 
are alive. One thing that I want 
to emphasize is this—that true copies 
of a marriage certificate, or the 
birth certificates of children, made 
by an Army officer or a_ notary 
public will not be accepted by the 
Pension Bureau as evidence in sup- 
port of a claim. I might also add 
that this is also true of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


Where the data required by the 
Pension Bureau are furnished in 
due form, there will be just determi- 
nation of the claim, but if the illness 


or injuries which resulted in the of 

cer’s or soldier’s death had absolutely 
no origin in the service and are not 
related to or connected with it in any 
way, then the pension must be denied, 
The Pension Bureau bases all claims 
for pensions upon the official sick and 
service records of. the War Depart 

ment. From this it follows that the 
officer who goes on sick report when. 
ever he is injured or even slightly ijl, 
thereby guarantees to his family any 
pension rights which may be derived 
therefrom, because he creates and 
establishes a written official record 
concerning his ailments. What might 
appear to be merely a slight scratch 
or bruise, or a passing headache, may, 
in fact, be the beginning of a serious 
infection or a deep-seated organic 
trouble, which might lead to death 
some years later. Statements of an 
officer’s family or friends that they 
knew him to have been suffering from 
an injury or disease which resulted 
in his death are of little or no prac- 
tical value in establishing the cause 
of his death before the Pension Bu- 
reau. If Mrs. Roe has been previously 
married, she will be called upon to 
present proof of the termination of 
that marriage, and the proper evi- 
dence in such a case is a death certifi: 
cate of the former husband or a copy 
of the divorce decree certified by the 
Clerk of the Court in which it was 
obtained. 


The Bureau of Pensions will not 
undertake to determine, in advance 
of the filing of a claim and the 
presentation of the evidence neces 
sary to establish the essential facts, 
whether a pension can be allowed. 
Therefore, because the forms of appli- 
cation for a pension are frequently 
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altered, and the requirements of legal 
proof are changed from time to time 
due to recent Aets of Congress or 
Governmental regulations, it is not 
always satisfactory to prepare forms 
for this claim in advance, but this is a 
matter of discretion. If a widow who 
is receiving a pension should die and 
leave a child under 16 years of. age, 
that child would be entitled to the 
same pension that the widow would 
have received if she had lived, and also 
to the additional allowance on account 
of the child. This pension would con- 
tinue until there remained no children 
under 16 years of age. 


DEATH COMPENSATION 


There seems to be considerable un- 
certainty as to just what “compensa- 
tion” means, because the term is also 
used to describe certain payments and 
rights to which veterans of the World 
War are entitled during their lifetime 
under given conditions. The term as 
used in reference to a deceased vet- 
eran is more properly called “death 
compensation” and is based upon the 
World War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 
1024. It is in reality a form of pen- 
sion payable by the U. 8. Veterans’ 
bureau (Arlington Building, Vermont 
Avenue and H Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) to the widow, child or 
dependent parent of a deceased officer 
or soldier who is shown to have died 
from a wound, disease or injury that 
can be connected with his service in 
the World War, ineurred between 
April 6, 1917, when the United States 
entered the war with Germany, and 
July 2, 1921, when peace was officially 
declared by a resolution of Congress. 
lt is immaterial whether or not the 
injury or disease was incurred “in 
line of duty,” but it must not be 





“the result of willful misconduct.” 
Compensation is not to be confused 
with the “pension,” described above. 
One cannot draw both. Generally 
speaking, officers now in active service 
in the Regular Army are not apt to 
die as a result of their participation 
in the World War. If Mrs. Roe had 
not had a right to a pension, she would 
be entitled to this death compensation. 
She should then initiate the claim by 
writing to the Veterans’ Bureau and 
requesting the Adjudication Service 
Department to forward a_ blank 
application (now known as form 527) 
for “death compensation only.” No 
amount of death compensation will 
be paid until this formal application 
is filed with the Veterans’ Bureau and 
the necessary proof submitted of mar- 
riage in case of a widow; relationship 
of parent and child where there are 
children; and, in the case of parents 
of the deceased, proof of such rela- 
tionship, together with proof of their 
dependency upon the deceased during 
his lifetime. The monthly compensa- 
tion in the usual case is as follows: 


For a widow ofily......... $30 per month 
For a widow with one child 40 per month 
For each additional child.. 6 per month 


Having arrived at this point, we see 
that the many requirements to be ful- 
filled in preparing the various appli- 
cations for Government allowances 
and insurance call for no little skill 
and attention to detail, and consider- 
able correspondence. It is also, I 
hope, quite plain that an Army wid- 
ow’s troubles will grow less in propor- 
tion to the amount of insurance money 
that she will receive after her hus- 
band’s death. If he is insured with 
the Army Mutual Aid Association, 
there will be no delay or trouble in 
collecting. This association, upon re- 
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ceipt of the report of death of your 
husband in the Adjutant General’s 
office, instantly and automatically 
telegraphs or cables to the beneficiary 
one-half of the insurance and mails 
the other half. It will also without 
any request from the widow or de- 
pendents of members of the associa- 
tion, initiate all steps, prepare all 
papers and fully advise concerning 
Government insurance, pension, back 
pay and other Government allowances. 

The Army Mutual Aid Association 
has built up its strong membership, 
not only on account of its favorable 
rates, but also because of its ever- 
willingness to assist widows of mem- 
bers in adjusting their financial af- 
fairs. 

As to insurance due on policies of 
commercial companies, I can only sug- 
gest, generally, the following steps to 
initiate your claim. Telegraph or 
cable the home office of the company, 
the time, place, cause and date of your 
husband’s death; state that you are 
his widow and the beneficiary desig- 
nated in the policy; set forth the serial 
number of the policy, and request nec- 
essary forms for application and full 
instructions. Or you might secure help 
from the local bona fide agent of the 
company. The old-established insur- 
ance companies do not allow their 
agents to collect fees for such assist- 
ance. Or you may find that your local 
bank will collect your policy for you 
at a nominal cost. In any event, do 
not surrender the policy, which is your 
only evidence of the company’s indebt- 
edness to you, until the company ad- 
vises you that your claim is perfected, 
has been allowed and the company is 
prepared to give you a check for the 


full amount of the insurance. Some 


LL 


companies will agree to wire to the 
beneficiary a certain proportion of the 
face value of the policy in cash in. 
mediately upon notification of deat) 
of the insured. Look at your policy, 
read it carefully; for the written pro 
visions that it contains, 
promises, determine your 


not verbal! 
rights. 

If necessary, an Army widow can 
always turn to the Army Relief So. 
ciety for an emergency loan. This 
organization has three objects: to 
collect funds and provide emergency 
relief for dependent widows and or 
phans of officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army; to aid in securing 
employment for them; and to solicit 
and create scholarships and supervise 
educational opportunities for such or 
phan children. Depending upon the 
emergency, this society will advance 
from $100 to $200, and it may even 
make a monthly allowance of not to 
exceed $75 per month for six months. 
If there is no representative at a post 
where an officer died, the widow should 
take up the matter with the post ad 
jutant. If she is not on an Army 
post she may address the society at 
140 West 57th Street, New York City, 
ii # 

Finally, I repeat that I can think 
of nothing wiser for an Army hus 
band and father to do than to assem 
ble now and partially prepare all of 
these forms, letters and telegrams. 
The little trouble that it will be to him 
now will be saved to his widow many 
times over, and will go far toward in- 
suring to his family the rights and 
privileges that are theirs. So will he 
show his devotion and 
those he holds dear. 


for 


concern 
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HEN a machine gun and barrel 
W are assembled, the assembly is 
mechanically correct if the center line 
of the bore is exactly parallel with and 
» fixed distance from the line of sight 
when the rear sight is set at zero. 
But, on account of the packing of the 
barrel and variations in the exact 
sizes of the parts, very few guns are 
mechanically correct. Consequently, 
most guns, When first fired, show an 
error in elevation or direction, or in 
both. It is to provide a means for 
correcting this error that we “target” 
machine guns before using them for 
firing. 
The method of targeting described 
in paragraph 77, Training Regulations 
130-35, July 20, 1926, has several dis- 
It results in a table of 
corrected sight settings for each as- 
sembly of gun and barrel. The gun- 
ner must consult this table whenever 
he makes or changes a sight setting, 
or he must memorize the whole list 
of corrected settings. The former con- 
dition means loss of time, chance of 
error in reading the table, and serious 
trouble if the table is lost or de- 
stroyed; the latter is obviously uncer- 
tain and undesirable. 


advantages. 


Now there is a recently developed 
ineans for getting away from all of 
these disadvantages. It is a simple 
device, the rear sight adjusting plate, 
that mechanically compensates for 
any error of gun and barrel. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to tell about this 
device and how to target the guns that 
are equipped with it. 


Targeting the Machine Gun 


Captain Forrest E. Ambrose, Infantry* 


The zero of the mechanically correct 
gun is 441 yards. (See Figure 1.) 
If the line of the bore and the line of 
sight (with the drift slide set at zero) 
are parallel, they will be 3.75 inches 
apart and, if extended, will intercept 
a vertical surface in the same rela- 


tion. All targeting is done at a dis- 
tance of 1,000 inches, because at 
that range, the inch as a unit of 


linear measurement is convertible into 
the mil, the unit of angular measure- 
ment used with the machine gun. At 
1,000 inches the bullet of the M1906 
ammunition will fall .17 inch before 
reaching the target. Then the center 
of impact will be 3.75 inches plus .17 
inch, or 3.92 inches (3.9 for practical 

















Figure | 


‘Instructor in machine gun marksmanship at the Infantry School. 
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purposes) below the point of aim 
when the rear sight is set at zero. 
From these figures we obtain the point 
on the rear sight to which the drift 
slide must be raised to cause the line 
of sight to intercept the center of im- 
pact at 1,000 inches. In other words, 
the sight must be raised enough to 
lower the point of aim on the target 
3.9 inches. Since inches equal mils, 
this line must be swung 3.9 mils with 
the front sight as the pivot. By ref- 
erence to the fire-control tables we see 
that 3.9 mils is the angle of elevation 
of 441 yards, the sight setting for the 
mechanically correct gun at 1,000 
inches. 

The rear-sight adjusting plate (see 
figure 2) is a metal plate attached 
to the rear-sight drift slide by means 
of two screws. The screw holes are 
slotted to permit the plate to be moved 
up or down and clamped in different 
positions with respect to the drift 
slide. The use of the adjusting plate 
will be described later. 

With the development of the rear- 
sight adjusting plate, the Infantry 
School began to teach targeting ac- 
cording to the new method, and has 
recommended to the War Department 
that existing regulations be changed 
to require the use of the adjusting 
plate throughout the service. 

The procedure in targeting is: 

Load the gun, set the sight at 441 
yards (using the horizontal lines op- 
posite the peep), and lay the gun 
accurately on an aiming point on the 
target. Fire a burst of about ten 
rounds. If the center of impact of the 
resulting shot group strikes the aim- 
ing point, fire a second burst for veri- 
fication. If the results check, no fur- 
ther firing is necessary. 





When, however, the center of jy. 
pact does not strike the aiming point, 
change the sight setting by an amount 
that you estimate will cause the center 
of impact of the next burst to strike 
the aiming point. Fire a second burst, 
using a different aiming point. Con. 
tinue this until a burst strikes the 
aiming point correctly; then fire one 
more burst for verification. 

When the results check, note care- 
fully the position of the drift slide 


_ and enter on the gun record the figure 


on the sight leaf opposite the line that 
runs out from the peep—this is the 
zero of that gun and barrel. 


When you have determined the zero 
of the gun and barrel, you must adjust 
the rear sight accurately. 
cedure is: 


The pro 


With the rear-sight drift slide set 
at the zero of the gun and barrel, 
loosen the rear-sight adjusting plate 
so that its lower edges are at 441 
yards. Tighten these serews lightly. 
To insure that the lower edges of the 
adjusting plate are evenly placed, 
loosen the drift slide and run it up the 
leaf until it reaches a graduation that 
has lines on both branches of the sight 
leaf. The 1,000-yard graduation is 
convenient for this purpose. If the 
adjusting plate is evenly set, the lower 
edges will coincide with the marks on 
both branches of the sight leaf. When 
you have made this check, tighten the 
rear-sight adjusting plate screws. Next 
set the rear sight for any range by 
placing the lower edges of the rear 
sight adjusting plate at the figure on 
the leaf that represents the desired 
range. It will be unnecessary again 
to use horizontal lines that run out 
from the peep sight until you have to 
re-target this barrel or readjust the 
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3.9 INCHES #3.9 MILS 
3.9 MILS = A.E. OF 441 YARDS. 











Figure 2 


rear sight for another barrel that has 
a different zero. This adjustment of 
ihe rear sight makes correction for the 
mechanical error of the gun and barrel 
at all ranges. 

The same gun will ordinarily have 
a different zero for each barrel used. 
Once a barrel and gun have been 
targeted, it will not ordinarily be 
necessary to repeat the operation dur- 
ing the life of the barrel. However, 
the packing must be done properly 
and the headspace adjustment cor- 
rectly maintained, in order that the 
wro nay not be changed. For exam- 
ile, it has been found possible to vary 
the position of the group on a target 
as much as four mils by wide changes 
in headspace adjustment alone. Minor 
repairs to the gun will not affect the 
zero, but major repairs, such as re- 
placing the barrel extension or the 
sight or cover, will probably necessi- 
late retargeting. 

The error of an assembly of gun 
and barrel may be in elevation or 
(direction, We have seen how target- 
ing determines the former. It also 





establishes the latter. The rear-sight 
windage screw is graduated in mils 
and, since one mil subtends one inch 
at 1,000 inches, a correction of one mil 
should be made for each inch that the 
center of impact is to the right or left 
of a vertical line through the exact 
aiming point. This correction for a 
direction error should be recorded in 
the gun record book and thereafter, 
in all firing with that gun and barrel, 
used as the direction zero. 

An especially convenient target for 
use in targeting consists of about five 
black pasters placed at regular inter- 
vals in a horizontal line across the 
middle of a blank 1,000-inch range 
target. However, any sheet of paper 
about one and a half feet square, with 
a distinct aiming point near the cen- 
ter, will give satisfactory results. It 
is to be noted that the center of the 
bottom of the aiming paster is the 
actual aiming point on which it is 
desired to place the center of impact. 

One defect in the use of the rear- 
sight adjusting plate has been the diffi- 
culty of setting the sight exactly at 
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441 yards on the sight leaf. This de- 
fect may be partially corrected by 
using the horizontal bar of the figure 
4, in the figure that represents 400 
yards, as the 441l-yard graduation. 
It is possible to use this mark fairly 
accurately with the blades of the ad- 
justing plate, for these blades, in their 
present form, slide over the mark. 
With the peep, however, it is possible 
to get only approximate accuracy, for 
then there is no coincidence of lines 
possible. To correct this defect, rec- 





Ls 


ommendations have gone in that ma. 
chine gun sights have a 441-yard grad. 
uation line on both branches of the 
leaf. 

Among the recommendations was 
also one that machine gun sights 
fitted with rear-sight adjusting plates 
and otherwise improved be issued to 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard as soon as practicable. When 
this takes place, machine gunners wil 
have had smoothed out one more bump 
on the road of progress. 








Army Trucks to Assist in Handling 
Christmas Mail 


|* an endeavor to assist in expediting the handling 
of Christmas mail, the War Department has di- 
rected the commanding generals of all corps areas 
to hold all available motor vehicles not actually 
needed for military purposes, except those in dead 
storage, at the disposal of the Postoffice Department 


for use during Christmas holidays. 


The actual ex- 


pense of operating these vehicles will be borne by the 


latter department. 


control of the Army. 


After the Christmas congestion 
of mail is past, the vehicles will be returned to the 
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HEN one says that “War is the 

bluckest, least excusable, most 
damnable crime against mankind and 
God Almighty,” is this meant to be a 
statement of fact or merely an expres- 
sion of strong disapproval? Let us 
see. 

If war is actually a black crime, 
then Socrates fell from virtue when 
he and his comrade Laches covered the 
rear of the Athenian army after the 
battle of Potidea. Moreover, he cor- 
rupted Pericles, for he urged that 
statesman to study war and to be pre- 
pared to defend his country.. Saint 
Joan of Are was justly burned to 
death, not for witcheraft but because 
she led armies to free her native land 
from the invader. The Church has 
made a mistake; a criminal cannot 
very well be a saint. The maid of 
Domremy is sizzling in Hades. Sir 
Philip Sidney was not a gallant gen- 
tlemen. He died on the battlefield 
giving his last drop of water to a 
wounded soldier. He died in sin and 
was damned. George Washington was 
a worker of iniquity. He was a hard- 
ened sinner. He made war not once, 
but repeatedly. Abraham Lincoln, too, 
was an habitual criminal, for he 
fought in one war and commanded in 
another. “Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
His assassination was the judgment of 
an outraged Heaven. Chinese Gordon, 
for all his hypocritical prayers, was a 
reprobate. Those who slew him 
wrought the work of justice. Stone- 
wall Jackson, too, was a monster of 








War As a Black Crime’ 


Lieut. Col. J. M. Scammell, Inf., California National Guard 


iniquity who paid the price of his 
guilt. Robert E. Lee escaped the ret- 
ribution of heaven, but was none the 
less an outlaw. Only the pacifists are 
pure and saintly. Our noblest and best 
are criminals. 

If war is a crime, the trail of the 
serpent is over us all. It is in the most 
civilized lands that scoundrels are 
most common. Even in this, “the 
greatest peace-loving nation on earth,” 
99-44/100 per cent of the population 
are criminals or the abettors of crime. 
And if this is the case, it is no time 
for disarming; for if the very lovers of 
peace are so wicked, the rest of the 
world can surely not be trusted. Our 
280,000 police are not enough to keep 
domestic peace, and our mere 120,000 
soldiers are not enough to defend us 
from the criminals abroad. 

But perchance war was not always a 
crime and has only lately become so. 
Unless we are prepared to name 
“Papa” Joffre, Sir Douglas Haig, Fer- 
dinand Foch, John J. Pershing, Wil- 
liam 8S. Sims and other military lead- 
ers as criminals we must admit that 
the transformation of war into a crime 
is of very recent date. Woodrow Wil- 
son, while at first he looked upon the 
World War with disfavor, was not op- 
posed to all wars. He himself waged 
war against Mexico to prevent the 
landing of arms there and to get a 
salute for the American flag. He said 
to the Congress: “We have gone down 
to Mexico to serve mankind. A war of 
service is a thing in which it is a 
proud thing to die.” This, however, 


*The second article of a series by Colonel Scammell. 
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was not a soldiers’ war. It was a 
strictly pacifist military operation, 
started and guided by a pacifist Presi- 
dent, a pacifist Secretary of State, a 
pacifist Secretary of War and a pacifist 
Secretary of the Navy. At that time 
General Wood was chief of staff and 
Admiral Fiske was aide for operations 
of the navy. Neither, according to 
Admiral Fiske, could find out what 
was the policy of the Administration, 
and were not consulted as to the ability 
of the armed forces to support what- 
ever policy there may have been. “The 
only exception,” said Admiral Fiske, 
“occurred on April 20, 1914, when we 
were called to a conference at the 
White House the evening before the 
attack on Vera Cruz. At this confer- 
ence neither of us said anything that 
I can recollect and Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
John Lind said nearly everything that 
was said. It was decided to take no 
immediate action; but I was called 
from my bed at 4 o’clock in the 
morning and directed to send a tele- 
gram ordering Admiral Fletcher to 
land and seize the custom-house. It 
is my recollection that General Wood 
knew nothing of this until he read 
about it in the papers the following 
morning. He and I had worked out 
a joint plan, but it was never used or 
even asked for.” 

Nineteen American youths died in 
this war of service to prevent the land- 
ing of arms which were later landed 
by permission of the State Depart- 
ment! Or they died to get a salute 
for our flag. It was not saluted! In 
either case, they died without having 
achieved anything for their country 
except to give an example of gallant 
and loyal obedience. 
a war of virtue. 


This was called 
If any war was ever 


i. 


a crime, it was this war made by 
pacifists; for it was unspeakably blun- 
dering and futile. We must admit 
that if all wars are not crimes, some 
certainly are. 

But if the individuals who take part 
in wars are not criminals, perhaps the 
states themselves are. But we cannot 
assert this to be true in all cases. 
Belgium went to war in 1914 at the 
peril of her national existence rather 
than be false to her treaty obligations, 
But, it may be said, she had no right 
to have a treaty that might involve 
her ina war. However, this and other 
treaties guaranteeing the neutrality of 
certain states were regarded before 
1914 as buiwarks of the peace of Eu- 
rope. Belgium would have been 
deemed criminal by the pacifists if she 
had denounced her neutrality before 
the war. Faced with an acute prob 
lem in 1914, should she have been 
false to her honorable obligations 
rather than commit the crime of war? 
Then it might have been said with 
much more force than actually was 
said that treaties might be ignored at 
the convenience of nations. If Bel 
gium, too, had been cynical about 
treaties, what would have been the 
value then of arbitration treaties, and 
what would be the use of attempting 
to limit armaments by agreements’ 
But if Belgium was right and heroic, 
then wars are not always criminal. 
One cannot have one’s cake and eat 
it, too. 

We must conclude, then, that to 
group all wars together and to sa) 
that war is a black crime is to speak 
loosely. But perhaps those who speak 
thus really mean that war should be 
made into an artificial crime if it !s 
not one in reality. This is not un 
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likely, as this business of manufac- den, speaking of international law: 

vuring avtificial crimes is now in favor. “The fact is this lesson from the com- 


Yet there are reasons why this de- 
claring of war to be a crime may not 
ie wise. There are enough crimes 
now: more than we can cure. The Ten 
Commandments, despite their honora- 
ble antiquity, still are broken. The 
sermon on the Mount is still unheed- 
ed. It is conceivable that if men gave 
heed to the laws that already are, and 
did not commit the crimes already for- 
hidden, there would be no wars. More- 
over, it may come to pass in the fu- 
ture that another nation may be con- 
fronted with the choice of Belgium— 
to do wrong or to go to war. Some- 
thing is wrong where the only choice 
left to a virtuous man or nation is a 
choice between crimes. 

Yet this is what those would do 
who demand that we “outlaw” war. 
They would make one more crime in 
a sinful world. They would do noth- 
ing to remedy an evil situation, but 
niuch to complicate it. The righteous 
nations only would hesitate before the 
law, giving a terrible advantage to 
the wicked. 

What is the act of outlawing? It 
is to place an individual beyond the 
protection of the law. It is a practice 
long obsolete. It did not prove effec- 
live. But, apart from that, it was 
applied to individuals. Oan it be 


applied to a nation or an act? Beyond 


the protection of what law will it 
place the nations which make war? 
Beyond the protection of international 
law? That law is no law. It affords 
ho protection. There is in existence 
no means whereby it may be enforced. 
This is the word of Professor van 
Hollenhoven of the University of Ley- 


parative history of jurisprudence, that 
whenever a body politic gradually as- 
sumes authority of existing communi- 
ties, it is requisite that it should have 
the power to enforce its decrees.” The 
World Court and the League of Na- 
tions have no such power. Interna- 
tional law cannot be enforced. 


Shall outlawing be applied to war 
itself? What is war? This proposal 
is to place an act the nature and 
causes of which are uncertain beyond 
the protection of a thing called law 
which is no law and which affords no 
protection. 


We must conclude, therefore, that 
those who call war a black crime are 
speaking figuratively; and that those 
who demand that it be declared a 
crime and outlawed are merely giving 
vent incoherently to a muddled con- 
ception born of an emotional debauch. 
If there be real sense in these propo- 
sals, it is so profound as to escape the 
comprehension of an ordinary mind. 
In that case the idea will meet with 
obstacles before it is accepted. 


At any rate, of this we may be sure: 
that war is not a real crime. Then, 
what is it? Why not try to find out 
before advocating means for its cure? 
One sometimes is inclined to suspect 
that wars have some virtues in them, 
or some strange fascination for the 
human race which inclines it to cling 
to the institution. There has been as 
yet made no thorough and systematic 
study of the problem, and those men 
who set themselves up as leaders in 
the crusade against war rely mainly 
upon preconceived dogmas. 











Surveillance of Small Arms Ammunition 


Captain S. P. Meek, Ordnance Department and Major 
C. H. Pritham, Ordnance Reserve Corps 


ROM time to time the Office of the 

Chief of Ordnance formally in- 
forms the Service at large that, as a 
result of recent surveillance tests con- 
ducted at Frankford Arsenal, certain 
lots of small arms ammunition are re- 
graded. 

It may be that line officers do not 
know what these tests are. If this is 
so, they probably do not see why it 
should be a crime to use Grade 1 am- 
munition for target practice, nor why 
there should be such a furore if they 
use a little Grade 3 ammunition in 
combat firing, where accuracy is after 
all not so important. The purpose of 
this paper is to make clear the essen- 
tial why behind these matters, in the 
hope that closer cooperation may re- 
sult between the producers and the 
consumers of small arms ammunition. 

In 1918, the Ordnance Department 
was in a totally unprecedented posi- 
tion. It actually had enough small 
arms ammunition on hand, not only 
to take care of all requirements for 
years, but also to establish the war 
reserve of ammunition for which 
Chiefs of Ordnance had pled since 
the year one. An adequate war re- 
serve was promptly established and 
for a time all seemed well. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a round of small 
arms ammunition has one drawback 
as a storage commodity; it resembles 
an egg more than it does wine, for it 
decidedly fails to improve with age. 
Consequently the Department found, 
in about 1920, that it was necessary 
to take stock, so to speak, and find out 
just how much of the ammunition in 
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store was good, how much was indif. 
ferent, and how much, if any, was up- 
fit for use. The surveillance program 
resulted. Major C. H. Pritham. 
Ordnance Reserve Corps, Director of 
Laboratories of Frankford Arsenal, 
was placed in charge of the program 
and conducted the entire work for a 
number of years. 

Interesting as it might be to trace 
the history and development of the 
surveillance program, the story would 
be too long. Suffice it to say that it 
has taken seven years of development 
to evolve the present system of grad- 
ing. 

To the surveillance 
problem it is necessary to know just 
what is meant by a “lot” of small 
arms ammunition. The “lot” is the 
unit of manufacture and may run any 
convenient size, which is usually de. 
termined by a day’s production, or 
some other convenient unit. Five 
hundred thousand rounds is a com 
mon size of lot for caliber .30 ball am- 
munition. In a lot everything is as 
uniform as it is practicable to make 
it. The ideal condition would be for 
the same lot of brass to be used for 
the cartridge cases, the steps in the 
manufacture of the case to be uniform 
and continuous, the primers to come 
from one batch, the powder to be all 
of one lot and the bullets all of the 
same bullet lot. Unfortunately, how 
ever, it is not always possible even to 
approach this ideal. Ammunition is 
now being manufactured so that each 
lot will contain a single lot of pow 
der, but the other components are not 
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Apparatus for the Pressure Determination Test 


necessarily of the same lots. In am- 
munition manufactured in the past 
even this condition did not obtain. 
However, regardless of the lots of the 
components, once the loading opera- 
tion has been started on an ammuni- 
tion lot, it is completed before any 
other lot is started. A representative 
sample of the lot is then taken for the 
acceptance tests. The remainder is 
packed in cartons or in clips and 
bandoleers; next it is sealed into 
metal lined ammunition packing 
boxes, stencilled with the name, lot 
number, manufacturer’s name and 
other pertinent data; and then it is 
ready for storage in war reserve or 
for issue to the using services. One 
box, however, is not placed in storage 
nor sent out for issue, but goes to 
Frankford Arsenal for the surveil- 
lance program. 

The shipment of sample lots to 
Frankford Arsenal now follows 
promptly after the manufacture. In 
the beginning, however, there were 
many thousands of lots out in various 
Storage depots and with the using 


Ser’) ices, 


Consequently, one box of 


each of these lots had also to go to 
Frankford. All of these lots are an- 
nually tested for reliability and 
graded. After four years, the am- 
munition that remains in each box at 
Frankford Arsenal is scrapped, and 
a new box is shipped in from the us- 
ing services or from the storage arse 
nal where the bulk of the lot is. The 
reason for so changing the storage 
samples is that storage conditions 
where the ammunition is kept may be 
adically different from those at 
Frankford, and taking a fresh sample 
every four years compensate for the 
possibility that the bulk of the lot 
may be undergoing more rapid deteri 
oration than the primary surveillance 
sample. 
VISUAL INSPECTION 

At the first surveillance inspection 
of any lot the entire contents of the 
sample box are given visual inspection 
to detect season cracks, corrosion and 
any flaws of manufacture. In subse 
quent years, only 200 rounds are so 
inspected, and these same 200 rounds 
are used for the firing tests to be de 
scribed. At one time, an excessive 
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number of season cracks was enough 
to either condemn or lower the grade 
of the lot. Since, however, it has been 
determined that season cracking is 
not a sign of general deterioration, 


season cracks are no longer a basis 
for condemnation of an entire lot; 


instead, the using services are in- 
structed to pick out and discard the 
cracked rounds and to use the remain- 
ing ones in accordance with the grad- 
ing that has been published for that 
lot. 

After the visual inspection, 200 
rounds of the ammunition are deliv- 
ered to the Frankford Arsenal proof 
house for firing tests. The order of 
rigidly pre 
scribed and may be varied according 


firing the tests is not 


to the conditions on a given day. 


THE PRESSURE DETERMINATION TEST 
Ordinarily the first test fired is for 
determination. The appa- 


ratus for this test consists of a Spring- 


pressure 


field rifle barrel and action, modified 
by the addition of a pressure yoke. A 
hole is drilled down through the cham 
ber exactly seven-tenths of an inch 
from the point where the head of the 
case will be, and over this is clamped 
the yoke with a corresponding hole in 
it. To take a pressure, a cartridge is 
placed in the chamber and the bolt is 
closed. A small copper cup known as 
a “gas check” is filled with automobile 
cup grease and put into the hole in 
the yoke and chamber to act as a seal 
against the powder gas. After the gas 
check is firmly seated, a piston with 
an area of exactly 1/30 of a square 
inch is inserted in the hole. The hole 
has been lapped out so that the piston 
gives what is called a “sucking fit”. 
On the head of the piston is placed a 
copper compression cylinder, or “cop- 


per crusher”. This is a smal! cylinder 
made of the very purest copper ob. 
tainable, with a dimensional tolerance 
specified in ten-thousandths of ay 
inch and which has been annealed 
with the very greatest of care to in 
sure as near absolute uniformity as is 
humanly possible. The’ anvil of the 
yoke is lowered firmly onto the copper 
and clamped into position by means 
of the screw on top of the yoke. The 
rifle is then fired. The expansive 
force of the gas in the chamber cuts 
out of the cartridge case a dise one 
thirtieth of a square inch in area; the 
gas then impinges on the end of the 
piston through the gas check in such 
a way as to drive the piston against 
the copper crusher with a force that 
is one-thirtieth of the pressure ex 
erted in the chamber, if the latter is 
expressed in pounds per square inch. 
The crusher is then removed from the 
yoke and measured, and the amount 
of compression or permanent set that 
it has undergone is taken as a measure 
of the pressure in the chamber. The 
copper crushers used in surveillance 
work have until very recently been 
given an initial compression of 40,000 
pounds per square inch. It is prob 
able, however, that in future non-com 
pressed copper will be used. 

The allowable limit of pressure for 
ammunition which is to be used, name 
ly, Grades 1, 2, 2M, 2R and MG, 
is that no single shot shall exceed 
53,000 pounds per square inch. If 
any single shot among the five that 
are fired develops a higher chamber 
pressure, the ammunition is placed in 
Grade 3 (unserviceable, not to be 
The results of this test are one 
of the most important in classifying 
ammunition as Grade 3. Just why de 
terioration and lack of stability in the 


used). 
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powder will tend to give high pres- 
gures is a problem in chemical stabil- 
‘ty too complicated to enter into here. 
Rut it must be realized that 53,000 
pounds per square inch is a pretty high 
pressure ; and it can be readily seen 
that, when pressures go over this 
limit and ammunition is placed in 
Grade 3, it is not safe to use it. This 
is the principal reason why the Ord- 
nance Department is so insistent that 
troops use no Grade 3 ammunition for 
any purpose. 
THE VELOCITY TEST 

After determination of the pres- 
sure, the velocity of the ammunition is 
taken on a Boulenge chronograph. 
The maximum velocity is, of course, 
not a matter of primary importance. 
’ressure and velocity are closely core- 
lated; but, whereas the pressure is 
taken to determine the maximum 
limit, the velocity is taken to deter- 
mine the minimum limit. Four veloc- 
ity figures are taken: The mean in- 
strumental velocity at 78 feet, the 
ninimum instrumental velocity of any 
one shot, the mean variation of all 
shots, and the extreme variation be- 
tween the highest and lowest velocities 
obtained. Based on these results the 
ammunition may be graded as Grade 
l,2 or 3 in so far as this test is con- 
cerned. If the mean velocity exceeds 
2075 feet per second, the mean varia- 
tion does not exceed 30 feet per second, 
and the the extreme variation does not 
exceed 100 feet per second, the ammu- 
nition is assigned to Grade 1. If the 
ean velocity falls between 2575 and 
~60 feet per second, or if the mean 
Variation is greater than 30 but less 
than 50 feet per second, or if the ex- 
ree variation is greater than 100 
feet but less than 150 feet per second, 














Apparatus for the Accuracy Test 


the ammunition is placed in Grade 2, 
subject to further test for dividing 
into subgrades. If the limits as speci 
fied for Grade 2 are exceeded, the 
ammunition is placed in Grade 3 
(unserviceable). 
THE ACCURACY TEST 

After the pressure and velocity 
tests, an accuracy test is fired on lots 
thus far qualified as Grade 2. This is 
fired in a Springfield rifle held in a 
Frankford Arsenal machine rest. This 
rest holds the rifle rigidly in place 
while the slide of the rest recoils 
against springs, and at the end of the 
recoil the gun is returned to its firing 
position. Five ten-shot targets are 
fired and caught on a strip of paper 
600 yards away. Here the targets 
are measured, and, if the ammunition 
gives an average mean radius of 
greater than seven and one-half 
inches, it is placed in Grade 2M, MG, 
or 3, depending upon the other tests. 
No ammunition is placed in Grade 2R 
(issue for immediate use for rifle 
only) except that which gives a mean 
radius of less than seven and one-half 
inches and indicates a maximum bolt 
pull in a hot rifle of 35 pounds or less. 
It should be noted that the character. 
istics of Grade 2R ammunition are 
fully determined, whereas the accu- 
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racy of Grade 1 ammunition is not 
decided ; hence, Grade 1 ammunition is 
not likely to be as suitable for target 
practice as ammunition of Grade 2R. 
ecause the machine gun has greater 
dispersion than the rifle, ammunition 
that gives a mean radius of more than 
seven and one-half inches at 600 yards 
may go in Grade 2M, 2MG or 3, de- 
pending on the results of other tests. 

Grade 2M ammunition is fitted for 
use in rifle, automatic rifle or machine 
gun. Since its only drawbacks are a 
lack of accuracy or too high a bolt 
pull in a hot rifle, it is authorized for 
use in these weapons for all firings 
except competitions and preliminary 
and record firing for additional com- 
pensation. 


THE BOLT PULL TEST 
Ammunition which by tests so far 
conducted has been classified as Grade 
1 or 3 is not given the bolt pull test. 
Ammunition which falls in Grade 2, 
however, is given this test. The appa- 
‘atus for determining the bolt pull 
consists of a Springfield rifle with a 
mechanism for lifting the’ bolt and 
measuring the force required to lift 
it. Fifty rounds are fired at rapid 
fire rate, and the bolt pulls of the first 
five and the last five are recorded. The 
average, maximum and minimum of 
the first five shots are called “the bolt 
pull in a cold rifle,’ and of the last 
five the “bolt pull in the hot rifle.” If 
the bolt pull is more than 35 pounds 
average in the hot rifle, the ammuni- 
tion is classed as Grade 2M (if no 
hangfires are encountered in the 
hangfire test), suitable for use in 
machine guns under any conditions, 
and suitable for use in rifles or ma- 
chine rifles for everything but author- 
ized rifle competitions and preliminary 


and record firing for qualitication fo 
additional compénsation. 
THE CASUALTY TEST 
Seventy-five rounds are next fired in 
a Browning machine gun for what js 
known as the casualty test. If there 
is more than one casualty (i. ¢., a mal. 
function sufficient to jam the gun) iy 
the 75 rounds, the ammunition cannot 
remain in Grade 1, but is placed jn 
one of the other grades, depending on 
the results of the other tests, 


THE HANGFIRE TEST 

One of the most important tests 
remains to be described, namely, the 
hangfire test. The apparatus for this 
test consists essentially of a greatly 
overpowered electric motor which 
drives a rotating dise at a uniform 
speed. Attached to the shaft of the 
motor is a small synchronizing gear 
that drives a trigger motor. A few 
feet from the rotating cardboard disc 
there is a machine gun with the trig 
ger motor attached. When the motor 
is started for the test it causes the dis 
to revolve at a perfectly definite speed. 
The gear is then meshed and the trig 
ger motor operates so as to fire one 
shot with each revolution of the disc. 
If the ammunition were uniform all 
of the shots would go through prac 
tically the same hole. If, due to faults 
of primers or anything else, any one 
shot goes with less speed than the 
others, this shot will “lag,” that is, be 
a definite distance behind the main 
group. The amount of this lag 's 
taken as determining the amount of 
hangfire. No hangfires are allowed 
in Grade 1, 2, 2M or 2R ammunition: 
one to three hangfires place the am 
munition in Grade MG, there to re 
main until it is exhausted or placed 
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+, Grade 3 as a result of later tests; 
or more hangfires in. one firing 
place a lot in Grade 3, although a re- 
west is probably fired with another 
sample from some other depot if a 
check test (fired on the gun with 
known good ammunition) indicates 
that the gun was not at fault. 

The number of degrees of lag al- 
lowed before classing a shot as a hang- 
fire depends, of course, upon the speed 
of the rotating dise. If the dise is 
driven at a speed of 60 revolutions 


four 


per minute, the speed for testing all 
except aircraft ammunition, a lag of 
3.6 degrees is allowed and anything 
over this is called a hangfire. It will 
thus be seen that hangfires are about 
If the dise 
is driven at a speed of 1800 revolu- 
tions per minute, the speed used for 


1/100 of a second slow. 


testing aircraft ammunition Class A-1, 
anything over 15 degrees from the 
main group, corresponding to about 
1/1500 of a second lag, is classed as 
It should be noted that 
in all firings the test is made more 


a hangtfire. 


severe by maintaining the head space 
in machine guns at five-thousandths 
of an inch more than the maximum 
allowed for use in the service. 

VISUAL EXAMINATION OF FIRED CASES 


After all firing has been completed, 
the fired cases used in all tests are sub- 
jected to a critical visual examination. 
Some nine different types of malfune- 











Apparatus for the Bolt Pull Test 


tions are looked for. These malfune- 
tions, together with the number allow- 
able as a limit for Grades 1 and 2, are 
showr below.* Any number of defects 
over the limit for Grade 2R or 2M 
automatically places the ammunition 
in either Grade MG or Grade 3, de- 
pending upon the kind and seriousness 
of the defects: 
GRADING THE AMMUNITION 

As a final step, from a study of the 
tests outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs, the ammunition is placed in 
one of five grades. 

Grade 1 is ammunition which will 
probably stand storage longest. This 
ammunition is not to be fired, but is 


to be held in war reserve. Since the 





* Examination of Fired Limit for Grade Number of Cases 
Cases 2 Examined 

Migi=D.. . wiai¥ahiewws econ 1 a 5 from velocity test 
Pierced QriMeOP ss 6.6ss08s odes 1 10 5 from pressure test 
Leaky QrimOscic soc osece 10 25 75 from hangfire test 
Blown out primer........ 1 5 75 from Browning 
Case Split, body........ ) m0) auto rifle func- 
Case Split, neck........ { 10 a tioning test. 

ist Pp 
Case ruptured or........ ) 0 10 — 
Cause ruptured indication. . { 160—Total 
Case failing to extract.... None 3 
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supply of Grade 1 ammunition is quite 
limited, and because the increasing 
age of lots is making it still smaller, 
this ammunition is not to be used for 
any purpose. 

Grade 2R is ammunition of low 
pressure and uniform velocity, entirely 
free from hangfires, and good enough 
in accuracy for qualification firing. 
This is the ammunition specified for 
use in competition and in preliminary 
and record firing for qualification for 
additional compensation with rifle and 
machine rifle. It is only because there 
is, comparatively speaking, such a 
small amount of this grade on hand 
that it may not be used for all firing. 

Grade 2M comes next. This ammu- 
nition is equal to Grade 2R in every 
way except one—it has slightly in- 
ferior accuracy. This ammunition is 
specified for use in the rifle for com- 
bat work and for use in machine guns 
other than those of the synchronized 
aircraft type. 

The next ammunition is Grade MG, 
specified for use in unsynchronized 
machine guns only. Machine gun am- 
munition is entirely unsuited for use 
in rifles and should never be so used. 
It is subject to hangfires and it may 
be very dangerous for rifle use. 

All ammunition which does not fall 
in one of these grades is classified as 
Grade 3. It has such defects as to 
make it unsuitable or dangerous for 
use in any weapon, and its use is there- 
fore prohibited. This ammunition is 
being rapidly broken down. 





It should be noted that, once am. 
munition has been graded, it is never 
increased in grade as a result of sub. 
sequent test. This point cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Once ammuni- 
tion shows a defect that causes it to 
be placed in any grade, that ammuni- 
tion, regardless of its future perform. 
ance, can never be and never is placed 
in a higher grade, but always remains 
in the grade in which it is first placed 
until exhausted or placed in a lower 
grade as a result of subsequent test.* 

At the present time there will be 
found in service ammunition for the 
use of which descriptions appear on 
the outside of the packing box. Also, 
the packing may be indicated, such as 
“packed in clips,” “in bandoleers,” 
“packed in cartons,” and so on. This 
marking may be shown by symbols as 
set forth in AR 775-10. Shortage of 
ammunition and other circumstances 
have, however, made it necessary to 
disregard entirely the classification 
(that is, the packing) when issuing 
ammunition to troops (Al ammuni- 
tion excepted, which is always issued 
for use in synchronized machine guns). 
The information on the outside of the 
packing box may therefore be of some 
value in that it indicates the type of 
packing, but so far as the use of thie 
ammunition is concerned, including 
the weapon in which it is to be used, 
this information is obsolete. The 
grading as prescribed in AR 775-10 
determines the weapon in which the 


* The only exception to this statement may occur as a result of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment’s recent decision to regard a moderate percentage of season cracks and slight 
variations from the former strict limits for pressure and velocity as insufficient reason 


for condemning ammunition as unserviceable. 


In line with this policy it is consistent, 


of course, to review the test results of certain Grade 3 lots and perhaps restore them 
to a serviceable status, such as Grade 2M, if they are found to meet the present require- 
ments. But it will be noted that, although the grade in this case is raised, the action is 


based on the same test data that lowered it to Grade 3. 
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ammunition is to be used and the pur- 
poses of the use? 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
urveillance work carried on at Frank- 
ford Arsenal can be gained from the 
fact that more than 4000 lots of cal- 
iber 30 ball ammunition have been 
tested since the program went into 
effect, and that, as new ammunition is 
being manufactured, the number of 
lots is growing. In addition to the 
caliber 30 ball ammunition, there is 
also a large program for other types 
of caliber .30 (armor piercing, tracer, 
and the like) and ealiber .45 ball 
ammunition. Surveillance has cost 
$25,000 or more a year. If, however, 
the effect of this program is to keep 
dangerous and inferior ammunition 
out of the hands of the using services 
and to prevent the relatively small 


amount of Grade 1 ammunition in the 
country from being expended for tar- 
get practice, it will amply justify the 
expense. 

If this sketchy and incomplete ex- 
position of the surveillance work that 
the Ordnance Department does has 
been of interest to the using services, 
and has given them some more definite 
information than they perhaps have 
had in the past, if it has succeeded in 
making any Infantry officer realize the 
care with which the Ordnance Depart- 
ment annually checks every round of 
ammunition in the United States and 
the great importance of following 
strictly the grading of ammunition 
published in Ordnance Field Service 
Bulletin No. 3, Section V, it will have 
accomplished its purpose. 








American Military Equipment for Rumania 


N the recommendation of the Hon. W. 8. Cul- 

bertson, the American Minister to Rumania, 
the Secretary of War has authorized the sale to the 
Rumanian Military Museum at Bucharest of vari- 
ous types of American rifles, machine guns, uniforms 
and equipment, and photographs of the American 
Army in action during the World War. 




















The Control of Disease in Military 


Organizations 


Captain R. L. Laybourn, Sanitary Reserve 


A" the time of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the duty of the Medical 
Department of the Army was to treat 
the sick and wounded rather than to 
prevent disease and maintain the 
health of the command. The medical 
officer was simply a doctor who 
worked in the hospital and who made 
recommendations only when called on 
to do so. The line officer was under 
no obligation to accept the doctor's 
recommendations on camp sanitation 
or other matters related to the preven- 
tion of disease and the health of the 
command. 

Typhoid fever statistics of the Span- 
ish-American and Boer Wars eloquent- 
ly condemn the status of the medical 
officer of that time. There were 57,684 
cases of typhoid fever among 557,653 
officers and men during the Boer War 
and typhoid fever killed 8,225, while 
wounds received in action killed 7,582. 
During the Spanish-American War 
there were 20,738 cases of typhoid 
fever among 107,973 officers and men; 
typhoid killed 1,580, while wounds re- 
ceived in action killed 541. In other 
words, the invisible enemy behind the 
lines was far more dangerous than the 
visible one in front. 

In contrast with these figures, there 
were 213 deaths from typhoid fever 
among the American forces during the 
World War. Practically all of these 
cases received their infection before 
entering the Army or before their anti- 
typhoid inoculations became effective. 
At the time of the Spanish-American 
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War these cases would have provided 
the material for extensive epidemics, 
Col. F. F. Russell is authority for the 
statement that there would have been 
68,164 deaths from typhoid fever 
among the American forces in the 
World War had the Spanish-American 
War death rate from this disease ex- 
isted. Since the death rate from 
typhoid represents from 8-to 10 per 
cent of the cases of the disease, this 
means that more than 800,000 men 
would have been incapacitated for 
duty for at least six weeks. The vast 
improvement in health conditions in 
the World War over conditions in our 
previous wars was due to the improved 
status, broader functions, increased 
knowledge and enlarged responsibili- 
ties of the Medical Department. 

The medica] officer’s part in main- 
taining the effectiveness of the units 
of the Army makes him an essential 
factor in the military establishment. 
“His status must be essentially mili 
tary, not in the sense of holding com 
mand but as an integral part of an 
organization, complex in composition, 
whose members must be so organized 
as to produce a harmonious whole. 
He must be not only a good physician 
but also a bacteriologist, a sanitarian, 
often a chemist as well as an adminis 
trator.” 

When the United States entered the 
World War some officers still clung 
to the old idea of the functions and 
duties of the medical officer. An inter 
nationally recognized sanitarian, whe 
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yas associated with Walter Reed dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, went 
») the War Department and made cer- 
in suggestions about measures to 
prevent the epidemics that later exist- 
ed in so many of our camps. He was 
promptly told that we were conduct- 
ing a war, and not an experiment 
in preventive medicine. The sugges- 
tions that he made at that time and 
which were so promptly rejected are 
yow incorporated in our mobilization 


plans. 


(HE PRINCIPLES OF DISEASE PREVENTION 

The diseases with which an army is 
chiefly concerned are germ diseases. 
The line officer should possess an 
understanding of the characteristics 
and methods of attack of bacteria and 
ithe principles on which our defenses 
are based if he is to give the medical 
oficer the cooperation which is essen- 
tial to maintaining the health of the 
command. 


There are four fundamental charac- 
teristics of bacteria which we must 
understand and utilize in our defense 
against disease. These are: (1) the 
fact that there are very few dangerous 
bacteria (the majority of germs being 
either harmless or beneficial to man) ; 
(2) the size of the bacteria; (3) the 
way they travel; and (4) their num- 
hers, 

A glance at the history of bacteri- 
ology clears up the first point. In the 
INOYs the production of silk was an 
important industry in France. In 
about 1860, a disease appeared among 
the silk worms and threatened the ex- 
istence of the industry. Pasteur stud- 
ied this disease and found minute liv- 
ing bodies in the sick worms. Next, 
he put these little bodies on the food of 


the healthy worms, which, in turn, 
became sick and developed the same 
minute bodies. These little bodies 
were bacteria, and this was one of the 
first proofs that bacteria cause dis- 
ease. In the next few years Koch dis- 
covered the tubercle bacillus, Hanson 
the leprosy bacillus, Klebs the diph- 
theria bacillus and Eberth the typhoid 
bacillus. These discoveries received 
wide publicity and, as with men, the 
evil bacteria received the most atten- 
tion. As a consequence, the average 
person seldom thinks of a harmless or 
beneficial germ. 

Most bacteria belong to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom and are similar to the 
plants that we see and use every day. 
There are a few dangerous plants, such 
as poison ivy and the poisonous toad- 
stools, but the majority are either 
harmless or beneficial to man. It is 
exactly the same with bacteria. There 
are a few poisonous germs, but the 
majority are either inoffensive or val- 
uable to man. For example, bacteria 
change milk to buttermilk, cause the 
various flavors of cheese, are active in 
the production of dill pickles and 
sauerkraut and the preservation of the 
contents of the silo, make important 
contributions to the fertility of the 
soil, and perform innumerable other 
useful tasks. One very important ser 
vice they render man may be termed 
scavenger service. Were it not for 
bacteria, everything that ever lived 
and died would clutter the surface of 
the earth. Bacteria cause the decom- 
position of dead material, whether the 
stalk of a plant or the stump of a tree, 
the carcass of an elephant or the body 
of a field mouse. 

The second difficulty in our under- 
standing of bacteria is an appreciation 
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of their size. Bacteria are of various 
shapes and sizes. Some are spherical, 
some are shaped like corncobs, some 
are corkscrew shaped and some are 
biscuit shaped. Take the tubercle 
bacillus for example. It is shaped like 
a corn cob. Ten thousand of them laid 
end to end would measure about an 
inch, and it would take about 80,000, 
laid side by side, to cover the same 
distance. The average germ is as much 
smaller than the period used in our 
newspaper print as a man is smaller 
than Pike’s Peak. 

An idea of the size of bacteria helps us 
to understand how they get from place 
to place. Bacteria are smaller than 
the particles of carbon in a smudge of 
soot. If we get such a smudge on our 
hands a part of it remains on every- 
thing that we touch. If someone else 
touches one of these smudges that we 
leave, he will pick up part of it and, 
in turn, transfer it to other things and 
persons. This is about the way that 
bacteria get from place to place. 
Though some aristocrats among the 
germs have their own private air- 
planes or other modes of conveyance— 
the malaria and yellow fever germs 
have the mosquito, the typhoid bacillus 
has the so-called house fly, the typhus 
fever germ has the body louse, and the 
bubonic plague germ has the rat flea— 
it is through direct contact with living 
things that the majority find new 
places to grow. 

When we say that germs grow we 
are speaking loosely. What we really 
mean in an increase in numbers. They 
are really one-celled plants which, 
when they reach a certain size, split 
in two, and then we have two bacteria, 
each of which repeats the process, and 
so on. Under ideal conditions this 


Se, 


splitting takes place in about 20 mip. 
utes. If this rate of multiplication 
were to keep up indefinitely, germs 
would grow by the ton. The descend. 
ants of one germ would reach a num. 
ber of 14 figures in 24 hours. Forty. 
nately, such things do not ordinarily 
happen. Bacteria, like every living 
thing, give off waste products in their 
life activities, and these waste prod. 
ucts are poisonous to them when pres. 
ent in large quantities. Thus when 
we have a germ culture growing in a 
test tube the bacteria become less and 
less active as their waste products 
accumulate. 

Like the higher plants, three things 
are necessary for germ growth and 
life. They must have a satisfactory 
temperature, moisture and a soil of 
some sort from which they can obtain 
food. The ordinary disease germ will 
not live much longer on a door knob 
than will a radish. If you expose a 
germ to too high a temperature, it will 
die, just as one of the higher plants 
would do under the same circum. 
stances. From the above it follows 
that it is people and not inanimate 
things that transmit disease. The dis 
ease germ does not live long away from 
his proper soil, which is the body. His 
journey from one person to another 
must be short. 

Certain bacteria, however, pass 
through a stage in which they are simi 
lar to the seeds of higher plants. They 
are then known as spores and are ex- 
tremely resistant to unsatisfactor) 
conditions. They will lie dormant for 
long periods and become active again 
under favorable conditions. Special 
methods of sterilization must be et- 
ployed to destroy these spores. Among 
the bacteria of military importance 
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which produce spores are those that 
cguse anthrax, tetanus and gas gan- 
grene. 

Ir would seem from the above that 
it would be a relatively simple matter 
ty) eradicate the germ diseases, and 
this would probably be true were it 
not for the disease carrier. He is 
usually a person who has recovered 
from the disease, but continues to act 
as host for the germ, providing the 
proper temperature, moisture and soil 
for its multiplication. Then, in his 
daily activities, the carrier distributes 
the germs far and wide. Practically 
all convalesecents from communicable 
diseases remain carriers for a short 
time. From one to two per cent be- 
come What are known as chronic car- 
riers; that is, they harbor the germs 
for six months or more after recovery. 
Sometimes this condition lasts for life. 


\VOIDING AND DESTROYING DANGEROUS 
GERMS 


Bacteria differ from higher plants 
inone important characteristic. While 
most plants need sunlight, few germs 
can survive even one-half hour of sun- 
ning. This should be a hint to us in 
our military sanitation. An old prov- 
erb says that where the sun does not 
enter the doctor will. Sun your quar- 
ters, your bedding, your furniture at 
every opportunity. You will be treat- 
ing them with an inexpensive but pow- 
erful antiseptic. 

The use of sunlight brings to mind 
xeneral antisepties and disinfectants. 
Fumigation, for the destruction of 
bacteria, is practically discredited at 
the present time. Effective fumiga- 
tion depends upon two things—the con- 
centration of the gas and the length 
of time that this gas is applied. It is 


usually impossible to maintain the 
necessary concentration of gas in the 
average building. The usual results 
of fumigation are, therefore, a most 
disagreeable odor and a false sense of 
security. The above does not apply to 
the destruction of vermin by fumiga- 
tion, for insects succumb in short or- 
der to the proper gas. 

Antiseptics are designed to destroy 
living tissue and, as yet, none has been 
developed that will destroy bacteria 
without damaging, to some extent, 
the human tissue on which it is ap- 
plied. When applied to inanimate ob- 
jects in sufficient concentration, anti- 
septics are probably fairly effective. 
Articles soiled or used by persons suf- 
fering from communicable diseases 
may be rendered safe by sunning, boil- 
ing, baking or immersion in antiseptic 
solutions, depending upon the nature 
of the article and the characteristics 
of the disease. 

The dictates of common decency and 
cleanliness are the foundation stones 
of all hygiene and disease prevention. 
Most disease producing bacteria find 
their way out of the bodies of their 
victims in some of the body discharges, 
so that when a person develops one of 
these diseases it indicates that he has 
been in intimate contact with the body 
discharges of a victim of that disease. 
From the practical standpoint, then, 
the mechanical removal of bacteria 
from the person, quarters and equip- 
ment is more desirable than an at- 
tempt to kill the germs with antisep- 
tics without provision for removing 
them. For this purpose plenty of 
elbow grease, soap and warm water 
have no equal. They are cheap, usual- 
ly available, require no great amount 
of intelligence in their preparation 
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and application, and are most effective 
for the mechanical removal of bac- 
teria. Also they will probably be more 
thoroughly applied if the person doing 
the work is not putting his faith in an 
antiseptic solution. 

The discussion so far has dealt with 
the bacteria themselves and with the 
principles controlling the distribution 
of the dangerous ones. There are also 
definite principles that apply after 
contact of these germs with the indi- 
vidual. 

Bacteria injure the body in two 
ways. One type does its damage by 
the direct destruction of tissue. The 
other type produce poisons, known as 
toxins, which injure certain parts of 
the body. 

“sd: DEFENSES OF THE BODY 

The defenses of the body are of sev- 
eral types. The coast defenses are, of 
course, the skin and 
branes. 


mucous mem- 
To secure a foothold, the in- 
vading organism must find a weak 
point in these coverings of the body. 
The mobile defenses are of two general 
types—general resistance and immu- 
nity. 

General resistance is a product of 
good health and vitality, possessed by 
the body and acquired through health- 
ful living, exercise, sufficient sleep and 
wise work and play. Proper ventila- 
tion of sleeping quarters, whether tent 
or squad room, is vital to the mainte- 
nance of the general resistance of the 
individual. Ventilation should never 
be sacrificed for temperature in cold 
weather, even in tents. Additional 
blankets should be issued and the cir- 
culation of air always maintained in 
the sleeping quarters. 

Immunity is of two types—natural 
and acquired. Natural immunity is 
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usually racial. For example, the dog 
is naturally immune to typhoid feyer. 
The negro is more resistant to yellow 
fever and less resistant to tuberculosis 
than the white man. 

There are also two types of acquired 
immunity — actively acquired immv- 
nity and passively acquired immunity, 
A person who has recovered from 4 
communicable disease usually has an 
actively acquired immunity. In other 
words, the presence of the invading 
germ has stimulated the body to pro- 
duce its own protective substances 
against this particular disease. These 
protective substances, which the body 
produces, are known as antibodies. 
They are of several types; there are 
those that dissolve bacteria, those that 
cause bacteria to clump together, those 
that stimulate the white blood cells to 
destroy these clumps, and those that 
neutralize the poisons produced by 
bacteria. 

When the phenomena of actively ac- 
quired immunity became known, the 
question naturally arose, Can we stim- 
ulate the body to produce these protec- 
tive substances without having the dis- 
ease? Wright first accomplished this 
for typhoid fever in 1894. This is now 
known as the anti-typhoid inoculation 
and is accomplished by injecting @ 
number of typhoid bacteria which 
have previously been killed by heat. 
These dead typhoid bacteria cannot 
multiply, they cannot produce typhoid 
fever, but they cause the body to de- 
velop a defense against typhoid, so 
that, if any live and kicking typhoid 
bacteria later on get into the body, the 
necessary organizat’on is all ready to 
put them out of action before they cat 
do any harm. Advantage is taken of 
this principle in the development of 
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protection against various diseases. 
The inoculated germs may be either 
illed germs or living ones that have 
lost their ability to produce the dis- 
ease. 

The second type of acquired immu- 
nity is known as passively acquired 
immunity. Diphtheria is an excellent 
example of this type. The diphtheria 
pacillus usually loealizes in the throat 
and does its greatest damage by means 
of a poison or toxin that it produces. 
This toxin finds its way into the blood 
stream and circulates through the 
body. It has a very serious effect on 
certain parts of the body, particularly 
on the nerves that control the heart. 
As with the dead typhoid germ, the 
presence of this toxin in the body stim- 
ulates the production of antitoxin, a 
substance that neutralizes the toxin. 
nfortunately, this process is very slow 
and the diphtheria toxin either kills or 
seriously injures the body before 
enough antitoxin can be produced to 
neutralize it. So science has called on 
wan’s faithful ally, the horse, to give 
us the antitoxin when we need it most. 
erfectly healthy horses are given a 
number of small doses of diphtheria 
toxin, with the consequent develop- 
ment of large quantities of diphtheria 
antitoxin in the blood stream. The 
antitoxin is present in the serum or 
clear part of the blood, and this is con- 
ventrated and kept ready for use when 
needed. When a person develops diph- 
theria, the antitoxin is injected and 
gives the needed protection at once. 

Because the body takes no part in 
the development of this type of immu- 
uity, we call it passively acquired im- 
unity. It is characterized by the fact 
that the protection is not permanent, 
but usually lasts not longer than three 


‘weeks. In actively acquired immu- 
nity, of which the anti-typhoid inocu- 
lation and smallpox vaccination are 
examples, the immunity usually lasts 
from three years to life. 


Among the diseases for which we 
can develop an actively acquired im- 
munity are: diphtheria, typhoid and 
paratyphoid fevers, plague, Asiatic 
cholera, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
ivy poisoning. 

The important diseases for which 
we have curative antitoxins or similar 
sera that bestow passively acquired 
immunity after the person develops 
the disease are: diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, tetanus, botulism, epidemic men- 
ingitis, gas gangrene, snake bites. 

Thus the infection of an individual 
may be likened to a hostile force in- 
vading a country. The size of this 
force is important as the defense may 
be able to destroy a few organisms, 
but will break down under the attack 
of a larger number. The equipment or 
effectiveness of the invader is also 
vital. Just as some regiments are 
more effective than others, different 
strains of the same organisms will 
vary widely in their ability to produce 
disease and in their ability to over- 
come the defensive forces of the body 
the invaders must first find a weak 
place in the coast defenses of the body 
—the skin and the: mucous membrane. 
After the entrance the outcome is de- 
termined by the numbers and disease 
producing ability of the invaders and 
the general resistance and immunity 
of the infected person. For example, 
it is possible for a person who has had 
the proper anti-typhoid inoculations 
to contract typhoid fever if he should 
receive an infection of an enormous 
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Concurrent Training Camp at Schofield ; 

Barracks ' 

HE War Department is going to establish a } 

training camp for units of the National Guard, \ 


Organized Reserves and R. O. T. C. of Hawaii at 
Schofield Barracks. The construction will take . 
place in three stages. First will come water, sewer- 
age, light, shower baths and roads; next, kitchens 
and mess halls; and finally, the headquarters build- 
ing and tent floors. 








Military Traiming in the Secondary 
Schools of America 
lst Lieutenant Garrett B. Drummond, Field Artillery Reserve 


E have something in America 
W aa is unique. It is the idea of 
wilitary training in the colleges and 
secondary schools, through which 
young men may prepare to fulfill the 
obligation of military service while 
they are at the same time securing 
their technical or professional educa- 


tions. 


The United States Military Acad- 
eny had not been founded long when 
our educational institutions began to 
feel its influence. In 1820 the first 
private military school was estab- 
lished at Norwich, Vermont, by Cap- 
tain Alden M. Partridge, for nine 
years a professor at West Point, and 
for seven years acting superintendent 
of that academy. This institution, 
then known as the American Literary, 
Scientific and Military Academy, is 
now Norwich University. The first 
State school to realize the importance 
of military education was Virginia 
Military Institute, which opened its 
doors in 1839. In 1842, the State of 
North Carolina established the Citadel 
at Charlestown, and in 1845 the Ken- 
tucky Military Institute opened its 


doors, 


A very important yet seldom re- 
garded phase of this military educa- 
tion is that offered in the public and 
private high schools of America. Edu- 
cators early realized the benefits to 
be derived from military training. 
Many have been the private institu- 
lions of high school and preparatory 


grade to offer some semblance of mil- 


itary training, and larger cities have 
inaugurated such training in their 
public schools. For more than 60 
years military training has been a 
part of the required courses in the 
schools of Boston. Today the third 
generation receives such training in 
the high schools of Washington, D. C. 
In 1886 the schools of Brookline, 
Mass., reported the introduction of 
military training into the curricula, 
with “marked improvement in disci- 
pline.” In the same year the authori- 
ties of Lowell reported increased in- 
terest in the training which it had 
been offering for some few years. 
Seventy-seven public high schools of- 
fered such training in 1894, with more 
than 5,000 students enrolled. Private 
institutions to the number of 128 
called themselves military schools, 
with an enrollment of 5,829 students. 


which the 
World War burst upon a complacent 
civilization served to awaken greater 
interest in military training in the 
high schools. For several years the 
schools of Wyoming had been foster- 
ing the so-called “Steever System.” 
In 1914 82 public high schools enrolled 
9,000 students in military training. 
In 1915 this number had jumped to 
119, with an enrollment of 14,481. The 
private institutions had been keeping 
pace with this development among the 
public schools. The 86 private institu- 
tions of 1914, with an enrollment of 
7,000, had increased in 1915 to 115, 
with an enrollment of nearly 9,000. 


The suddenness with 
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The preparedness propaganda of 
1916 greatly influenced the introduc- 
tion of military training into all in- 
stitutions of learning. Late in 1915 
California created by law cadet bat- 
talions in certain of its larger high 
schools. The State of New York early 
in 1916 amended its military laws so 
as to provide compulsory military 
training for all boys between the ages 
of 16 and 19, and further created a 
commission on military training to be 
composed of the major general of the 
New York National Guard, the State 
Commissioner of Education and a 
specialist in physical education to be 
appointed by the Governor. The first 
members of this commission were Maj. 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, Commissioner 
Finley and Dr. George J. Fisher. 


Two other States undertook a study 
of military training in the public 
schools. The New Jersey commission 
disapproved the project. The Massa- 
chusetts commission did likewise, bas- 
ing its recommendations upon the 
findings that such training had no 
value in the making of a soldier, and 
further that it had resulted in no in- 
crease in voluntary enlistments in the 
organized militia. This commission 
was composed of one lawyer, one pub- 
lisher, two college presidents, one 
manufacturer, one representative of 
union labor and three retired general 
officers. 


However, a steady increase in the 
spread of military training continued. 
Two hundred and twenty-four public 
high schools enrolled 25,000 students 
in military training during 1916, and 
134 private institutions showed an en- 
rollment of 10,324 students. The year 
of America’s active participation in 
the World War showed the greatest 


LL 


enrollment in the public high sehools 
One thousand two hundred and gov. 
enty-six institutions reported 112,483 
students in 1918. The crisis passed, 
many schools dropped this phase of 
their instruction. In 1920 only 6g 
public high schools claimed to offer 
military training, with slightly more 
than 98,000 enrollments. In 1922 only 
319 public schools offered drill, and in 
1924 the number had dropped to an 
even 300. The number of students 
enrolled dropped in the same interval 
from 57,000 to 55,000. On the other 
hand, the private institutions showed 
a slight increase in the number of en- 
roliments. In 1922 these schools re- 
ported 14,000 students, and in 1924 
claimed enrollments amounting to 
15,000. Today there are 83 public 
high schools that offer military train 
ing, with a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately 38,000. Private institu 
tions number more than 200, with stu. 
dent bodies aggregating 50,000 men. 


Some institutions of higher learning 
now allow unit entrance credit for 
military training given in secondary 
schools. Three public institutions— 
the University of Alabama, the Uni 
versity of California and Louisiana 
State University—allow one-half unit 
for this work. The following institu- 
tions approve of giving entrance credit 
for military training at the secondary 
schools: Purdue University, Univer 
sity of Maine, University of Cincin 
nati, Montana State College and Mis 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

The private institutions do not seem 
to favor the policy of giving entrance 
credit in this subject. 

Educational leaders have never been 
fully converted to this cause of mili- 
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‘ary training for the students of their 
‘nstitutions. By reason of superior- 
ity, West Point and Annapolis at- 
eacted the attention of school heads. 
Especially after the passage of the 
Morril Act do we find educational 
conventions listening to addresses 
upon this subject. But it was not 
until the World War focused atten- 
tion on preparedness did educators 
vive serious consideration to the in- 
‘roduction of military training in the 
In 1915 the National 
Educational Association convened in 
Oakland, and was the recipient of a 
peace message by Louis P. Lochner, 
secretary of the Chicago Peace So- 
ciety. At that same meeting the na- 
tional association gave its approval to 
the efforts of the American School 
Peace League, and declared itself 
against military training in schools as 
being “reactionary and inconsistent 
with American ideals and standards.” 


public schools. 


The next year Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood addressed this organization at 
its New York convention. He was 
followed by W. 8. Small, principal of 
Eastern High School of Washington, 
I). C., who gave a very thorough analy- 
sis of the problem of military training 
for the high school boy, and expressed 
complete accordance with the aims of 
such training. The assembly then 
reversed its radical attitude of the 
previous year, gave notice that it ree- 
ognized the “priority of the claims of 
our beloved country on our property, 
our ininds, our hearts and our lives,” 
and expressed itself as believing that 
the “community or State may intro- 
duce such elements of military train- 
ing into the schools as may seem wise 
and prudent, yet it (the association) 
believes that such training should be 


strictly educational in its aim and or- 
ganization, and that military ends 
should not be permitted to pervert 
the educational purposes and prac 
tices of the schools.” 

Early in 1917 the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association convened at De- 
troit and appointed a committee to 
“report upon the proper place for, and 
purpose of, military education of 
American youth.” This committee was 
composed of Henry Snyder, Jersey 
City; W. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh; 
F. B. Dyer, Boston; J. M. Gwinn, New 
Orleans; F. B. Cooper, Seattle; C. 8. 
Meek, San Antonio, and A. W. Edson, 
New York. 

The report of this committee was 
quite comprehensive. It reviewed the 
various systems and phases of both 
physical and military education then 
in vogue in the public schools of the 
country. Its conclusions were deliv- 
ered to the convention in 1918, and 
called for compulsory training for 
young men between the ages of 19 and 
21, the introduction of a modified form 
of military drill into the secondary 
and elementary schools, and a thor- 
ough system of physical education in 
all schools, with especial attention to 
hygiene and health training. The De- 
partment of Superintendence adopted 
this report. 

In the summer of 1918, at the meet- 
ing of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the governmental authorities 
were called upon “to give every en- 
couragement to genuine military train- 
ing, ample in scope and practical] in 
character” in schools with male stu 
dents of suitable age. 

Apparently the proponents of mili- 
tary education have won. But, let us 
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see. Only recently, military training 
has been abolished in the high schools 
of Cleveland. In April of 1926 the 
high school principals of Massachu- 
setts voted, 300 to 9, against such 
training in the schools. Undercurrents 
in opposition to this training have be- 
come manifest in various places. 

Only this summer did one investi- 
gator send questionnaires to the heads 
of the Departments of Education in 
various universities and colleges. The 
responses that could be tabulated 
numbered 51. ‘Two-fifths of these an- 
swers were from professors in pri- 
vately endowed institutions. Two- 
fifths were from State or municipal 
colleges. The remaining fifth came 
from State teachers’ colleges. Thirty- 
three of these leaders were opposed to 
military training in the public schools, 
two favored drill, with another five in 
favor of the project if it was not com- 
pulsory. One favored training for the 
junior and senior years; two were not 
opposed, and three had no definite 
opinions. One was very doubtful of 
the benefits of military drill, and one 
saw in it possibilities as a vocational 
subject. 

Some of the answers were quite in- 
teresting. E. R. Gabler, University 
of Tennessee, looks upon military 
training as a necessary evil connected 
with our national defense program. 
J. Orrin Powers of George Washing- 
ton University is the one who con- 
siders the training valuable as a voca- 
tional subject, provided “there is a 
need for soldiers, and this need can 
be satisfied upon the level of second- 
ary education.” 


And here is an item we might well 
consider. Sterling G. Brinkley, Emory 
University, sees certain physical val- 


ues, but does not fear militaristic tep. 
dencies. “It is harmless because jt jg 
inefficient,” he says. 

Others look upon military training 
as conducted in the high schools as 
being merely superficial. J. W. Cari. 
son, Jr., University of Arizona, ad. 
vances this statement, and is joined by 
sancroft Beatley of Harvard; John 
H. Cook, North Carolina State College 
for Women, and L, B. Ray, Central 
State Teachers’ College of Oklahoma. 

It is nothing more than “an item 
in a policy of commercial aggression 
backed by force,” declares P. J. Iver. 
son of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

The physical value of such training 
is supported by Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Arthur E. Bennett, Des Moines 
University, and V. T. Thayer, Ohio 
State University. 

D. O. W. Holmes, Howard Univer. 
sity, is joined by William H. Batson, 
University of South Dakota, in stat- 
ing that “it has the finest sort of dis- 
ciplinary value.” 

But again comes other adverse criti 
cism when Samuel Quigley, Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, and Harold 
G. Blue, of the same institution, op 
pose the training as being contradic 
tory to all of the present-day psyche 
logical tendencies in education. 

These expressions may have little 
significance other than to show the 
attitude of teacher-making institu 
tions toward military training. The 
questionnaire sought to ascertain wit! 
what sympathy those men who # 
preparing the public school teachers 
of tomorrow view the introduction 0 
military training into the public 
schools. All of them admitted most 
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frankly that they were giving their 
students very little opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the subject, and 
when it was considered, it was viewed 
slong with the physical education. 
The latest text-books upon education 
are well in accord with this policy 
of these teacher training educators. 
True it is that edueators are inquiring 
into the various phases of military 
raining, but their instruction is 
merely a surface scratcher. 

What shall we do? By all means, 
et us not rest. We have passed only 
the first barrier. Open hostility among 
leading educators has been turned into 
placid countenance. But security is 
not yet. 


Just now the public schools are 
being wrought by numberless upheav- 
als. The teaching profession is begin- 
ning to appraise its own worth, and to 
inquire into the vast problem of 
whether the schools are fulfilling their 
obligations to the social organization. 


The question now is “Citizenship 
Training.” 

If we have preached to these people 
in the past concerning the many bene- 
fits to be derived from military train- 
ing, now is the time for us to prove 
our past assertions. Let us forget 
that we are making soldiers. Let us 
forget that we are creating perfect 
physical beings. 

But let us remember that military 
training properly conducted carries 
with it discipline for both mind and 
body; that it engenders patriotism, 
without gaudy flag waving; that it 
develops thoughtfulness for others; in 
short, that it builds the true citizen- 
ship. 

That is exactly what the school is 
striving to accomplish, although its 
labor pains oft becloud the true issues, 
If military training, as we have be- 
lieved in the past, will accomplish this 
goal, let us press forward to make se- 
cure that which we have thus far 
gained. 








R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. Students to 
Be Well Dressed 


Hk War Department desires particularly that 
Rk. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. students and candi- 
dates present an immaculate appearance while with 


the colors. 


It has, therefore, issued instructions to 


all corps area and department commanders empha- 
sizing the degree of neatness to be expected from the 
young men in summer camps, and suggesting that 
advantage be taken of optional issues so that stu- 
dents and candidates may present a neat and sol- 
dierly appearance at all times. 

















American Heavy Tanks With the British 


Offensive’ 
Captain G. H. Rarey, Infantry (Tanks) 


UR 301st Tank Battalion had 

paid heavily for its experience 
in the action at Bony, where it worked 
with the 27th Division. The next 
engagement in which the battalion 
took part, known as the battle of Bran- 
court, took place on October 8 and 
offered an opportunity for squaring 
the account. Referring to this action, 
the battalion tactical officer states: 
“Perfection in carrying out this attack 
was due to the desire of the 301st to 
get their money back after the dis- 
astrous affair of a few days previous, 
to the splendid cooperation of the 
30th Division, one of the finest, and 
not to any lack of opposition on the 
part of the Hun.” 

At Brancourt, the 30th Division 
formed the center of a three-division 
attack, with British divisions on the 
right and left. In this attack the 
301st Battalion was to help the 59th 
Infantry Brigade in taking the first 
objective only, two companies of Brit- 
ish Whippets having the mission of 
going on to the second and final ob- 
jective. 

The artillery program for this at- 
tack was excellent for tank action. It 
included a heavy and rather slow mov- 
ing barrage and fire on selected objec- 
tives. 

The Infantry did not train with 
tanks for this action. It had, how- 
ever, learned a lot from the attack of 
September 29, when it had been sup- 


ported by the British ist Tank Bat. 
talion. But even so, and in spite of 
the 30th Division’s success on that 
date, many of the infantry command. 
ers were still skeptical about tanks. 


For the preparatory work, company 
reconnaissance officers were placed 
under the battalion reconnaissance 
officer. This arrangement worked out 
very satisfactorily, and so good was 
their information and maps that one 
reconnaissance officer furnished maps 
for the attack to the infantry regi. 
ments. 


A wireless tank, which was attached 
to the 30ist Battalion, followed the 
battalion throughout the attack and 
proved very reliable. It was in com- 
munication with brigade headquar- 
ters, a directing station and the tank 
battalion headquarters. There was 
telephone communication between the 
30th Division headquarters and tank 
brigade headquarters; and there were 
two dispatch riders at tank battalion 
and eight at brigade headquarters. 
The battalion had six pairs of pigeons, 
and section commanders each had two 
runners. 


All tanks were supplied by the 
dump in Bellicourt. They carried half 
a fill extra of fuel as far as the start 
ing line, where the gas used up to this 
point was replaced. 

The approach march from Bellicourt 
to the line of departure was made 00 
the night of October 7, during a slight 


* A continuation of the story of the American heavy tanks that began in the October 
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On the Way Into Action 


301st Battalion Tanks at Busigny, October 16, 1918 


rain. Extreme darkness, wide trenches 
and sunken roads to be crossed caused 
ihis move to be made at low speed. 
Part of the route followed a telegraph 
ine and the remainder was taped. 
The tanks were harassed during the 
ist 80 minutes by shells and bombing 
planes, but no casualties resulted. The 
enemy gave the tanks some assistance 
during the march as one of his search- 
lights, located in rear of the center of 
the tank objective, gave an excellent 
mark for directing the tanks toward 
the assault position. Of the 23 tanks 
that started, three fell out en route 
due to mechanical trouble. 

The operation area was ideal for 
tanks. There were no wide trenches 
and only a few sunken roads, and, 
While the barrage and a terrific bom- 
wardment had cut up the ground to a 
certain extent, the tanks were not 
lampered. Atmospheric conditions 
were favorable; a slight wind drove 
ll smoke toward the enemy lines. 

The attack was successful, and, 
according to the official report, “All 


branches of the services, as well as 
enemy prisoners, gave great credit to 
the tanks.” Eleven of the 20 tanks 
reached their objective and all tanks 
used large quantities of ammunition 
with good effect, They cleaned out 
many machine gun nests that were 
holding up the center of the advance 
near a light railway. One tank cap- 
tured an enemy battery by approach- 
ing it from the rear. The tanks had 
many opportunities to use case shot 
during this action and the enemy dead 
around many of the machine guns 
gave evidence of the value of this type 
of shell. Some of our tank personnel 
were censured because they crossed 
the first objective for exploitation be- 
yond, which was contrary to their 
orders. 

Cooperation between the Infantry 
and the tanks was excellent; tanks 
signalled infantry and the latter 
occasionally signalled tanks for assist 
ance. The report states that the 
Infantry fought well. 


Mechanical troubles caused the par- 
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tial failure of seven tanks, or more 
than 33 per cent of those that the bat- 
talion had available for this action. 
The battle graph shows that three of 
these tanks failed to reach the assault 
position, three failed between that 
position and the objective, and one 
stopped just before it reached the ob- 
jective. Two of these tanks later 
returned under their own power. The 
mechanical troubles included failure 
of the vacuum tanks, broken exhaust 
valve springs, leakage of oil from gear 
boxes, dirty screens in oil tanks, exces- 
sive heating and poor packing in the 
water pumps. 

Three tanks were struck by direct 
shell fire before reaching the objective, 
and one was hit after it had reached 
the objective and was more than half 
way back to the rallying point. An- 
other tank was struck beyond the ob- 
jective and burned, and one was 
ditched close to the objective. Two 
enlisted men were killed, and three 
officers and 11 men were wounded. 


LESSONS FROM THE ACTION 


As is always the case, the experience 
at Brancourt taught a number of 
things. These were: 

1. Tank officers should realize the 
importance of sending messages back 
during the action. The report of the 
action states that, although runners 
and pigeons were available, the sec- 
tion commanders did not use either, 
and the wireless tank furnished the 
only information received during com- 
bat and until the tanks rallied. 

2. Tanks should not be moved about 
needlessly in the rear areas. In the 
unsuccessful attack of September 29, 
the enemy’s artillery had remained in 
a position that permitted it to shell 
the area designated as the rallying 


LL 


point. For the present action the bat 
talion commander had therefore des 
ignated a forward rallying point 
Joncourt, about 4000 yards back of 
the starting line, and another one a 
Bullecourt, fully 7500 yards back of 
the line. After. the tanks had rallied 
at Joncourt they were moved back to 
Bullecourt, and, since they had to 
move forward again two days later, 
the move to Bullecourt resulted in 
15,000 yards unnecessary movement. 

3. One-half of the six-pounder am. 
munition should be case shot. 

4. Crews needed more training in 
the use of their weapons, and espe 
cially of machine guns. 

5. When a section of five tanks fol 
lows a barrage, three should be in 
advance and two should follow in 
reserve. 

6. All crews used ammonia am 
poules, and a larger supply should be 
carried in all tanks. 

7. Compass training was proved to 
be invaluable. The compass should 
have a special light and should be for- 
ward of the driver’s seat. 

8. The field of view of the periscope 
was too small. 

9. The sides of the six-pounder tur 
ret should be modified to prevent bul 
let splash from entering. 

10. Tank commanders should be 
given every opportunity to study the 
forward area. 

11. The ventilation of the Mark V 
tank was very poor. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


Turning now to the personal experi 


ence reports we get a more intimate 


picture of the action. 


“It is in the cold of early morning, 


October 8, and the tanks of B Com 
pany, 301st Battalion, uncouth mon 
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sters with their 35 tons weight, lie 
stretched in a sinuous line along the 
tape, waiting for zero hour. You 
stifle a yawn and shiver with cold and 
anticipation as you pace up and down 
the line, snatching hasty glances at 
the luminous characters on your 
watch dial. It reads 4.30 a. m., time 
to go; you rouse your crew and crank 
up. We must be at ‘jumping off’ line 
when the barrage starts. 

“As the tanks move slowly forward 
a dark mass in front resolves itself 
into men who seramble to their feet 
and move from your path. Looking 
about you see dark forms stretched 
lat on the ground; its the good old 
American Infantry. 


“Then the heavens flame with the 
opening crash of our barrage, and it 
is right on the dot, 5.20 to the minute. 
The Doughboys spring to their feet 
and start forward. You urge your 
tank on until you are nosing the bar- 
rage. Ahead the German distress 
signals flare in the sky. In a minute 
the enemy’s barrage will fall. Here 
it is, and it is disconcertingly close ; 
you think that maybe you had better 
zigzag a bit,.maybe you can dodge 
em. The Doughboys go sturdily on, 
but here and there one sags into a 
heap. One shell nearly gets you as it 
bursts nearby with the rending crash 
peculiar to high explosive. 

“A dozen pneumatic hammers start 
playing ‘tattoo’ on the sides and front 
of your tank, and splashes of hot metal 
enter the cracks and sting your face 
and hands, 

“The Infantry, 150 yards back, is 
prone on the ground. Well, its up to 


you to locate the enemy’s machine 
guns and put them out. Observation 
irom the peepholes reveals nothing. 


You pop your head through the trap 
door and take a quick look. There 
they are! A hasty command to the 
six-pounder and machine gunners. 
‘Crash’ goes the port gun and the tank 
is filled with the fumes of cordite. A 
hit! A couple more in the same place 
and a belt of machine gun cartridges 
suffice to quiet that nest. Come on 
Infantry! 


“Up ahead are a railway embank- 
ment and a sunken road, a likely place 
for machine gun nests. Tat-tat-tat, 
they’ve already begun to ‘strafe’ you. 
Slipping from your seat, you shout 
commands to your gunners. Picking 
their targets they pepper away with 
the machine guns, and the six-poun- 
ders roar. The noise is terrific and 
the tank is filled with cordite and 
gasoline fumes. You are close now, 
so you order case shot, and the six- 
pounders rake the embankment and 
road with iron pellets. The enemy’s 
fire dwindles. You straddle the road 
and enfilade it with case shot with 
deadly effect. The place is a shambles. 
A half dozen ‘Boches’ scramble to their 
feet with their hands upraised and 
you let them pass back towards the 
rear. Come on, Infantry! 


“As your tank surmounts the em- 
bankment your hair rises, for on a 
ridge ahead are two 77’s, sacrifice 
guns, left to get the tanks. ‘Crash,’ 
a shell lands 50 yards to your left and 
short. Your starboard six-pounder 
lets go. Another shell lands close 
enough to shower your tank with 
stones and dirt. Working like mad, 
your gunner puts four shots atop the 
two guns and they are silenced. 

“The Infantry swings along behind, 
bombing dugouts, assisted by a female 
tank armed with machine guns only. 
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It’s but a mile to your objective now, exist, four tanks were to jump off wit) 
but it’s a mile of thrills. You get the Infantry to assist it to reach th 
‘shot up,’ put out a half dozen machine _ river. 

gun nests, clean up another sunken 
road with machine guns placed every 
ten feet along it. After various ad- 
ventures you arrive at the objettive. 
While waiting for the Infantry to 
come up your crew enjoys a breath of 
air. After the Infantry has dug in 
and consolidated its position, you turn 
toward the rallying point.” 


The artillery program was similar 
to that for the Brancourt action, ex. 
cept that here the artillery fire also 
had to cut the enemy’s wire (presum. 
ably because the tanks in the center 
and on the left had to seek crossings 
and could not give the usual assistance 
until after they had passed the river), 





The British Air Force arranged to 
furnish “noise” planes to cover the 
rattle of the tanks during the last part 
of the approach march, and contact 
planes, anti-tank gun planes, and 
smoke bombs from planes. One squad. 
ron made a low-flying reconnaissance 
of the Selle, and furnished the bat 
talion reconnaissance officer with a 
map that showed the points at which 
the tanks would probably have difi- 
culty in crossing, where the banks 


BATTLE OF THE SELLE 

The British offensive was resumed 
by the Fourth Army, with the Ameri- 
can II Corps in the center and British 
corps on the right and left. 

The plan for this action called for 
an advance of 2,500 yards to an inter- 
mediate objective, a halt of 30 minutes 
for rest and reorganization, resump- 
tion of the advance to the first objec- 
tive, where was to be a three-hour halt 


before again taking up the advance. were marshy, where bridges had been 
During this latter part of the ad- blown up, and where tank obstacles 
vance open warfare conditions were had been erected. The Germans had 
expected. built dams across the Selle, but the 
The 301ist Tank Battalion was battalion reconnaissance officer ex- 
assigned to the American II Corps; plored the area to be traversed by 
ten tanks to the 27th and fifteen to the tanks, including portions of it back of 
30th Division. The Infantry units the enemy lines, and secured, valuable 
were informed that the tanks could information about river crossings. 
not aid them until after they had 
crossed the river Selle, which was 
about 500 yards in front of the center 
and left and about 1,000 yards in front 
of the right of the American line. The 
tanks were to cross the river as soon that had run out of gasoline and am- 
as crossings could be located. Then pH : 
munition. The report of the action 
they were to overtake the Infantry. : Tae 
The only exception to this was in the calls attention to the need for sup} 
right of the 30th Division sector, ‘mks, stating that they could have 
where, on account of the greater dis- been used to good advantage in T° 
tance to the river and the enemy’s supplying several tanks that ran 0U! 
strong points which were known to of gas and ammunition. 


- 





On October 17 supplies were brought 
up to a point near Busigney, where 
horse-drawn limbers picked them up 
and carried them farther to the front. 
They even carried fills to two tanks 
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bight tanks erossed the river and 
very materially aided the Infantry. 
The four tanks on the right jumped off 
with and helped their infantry to 
reach the river according to schedule. 
All tanks engaged the enemy and four 
used up all of their ammunition. 


Here again the fog seriously inter- 
fered with tank operations, so much 
« in fact that the battalion com- 
mander believed that it would have 
been better to have held the tanks out 
of action until the fog lifted. This, 
however, is a doubtful view, for there 
are many reasons why the slow tank 
of 1917 might have failed to give satis- 
factory results if held out until the 
line troops had a start of six and one- 
half hours, until the fog lifted at about 
noon. On the other hand the difficul- 
ties of using the tanks in the fog were 
serious enough to justify much 
thought. 


The bombardment and barrage had 
torn up the ground very little. The 
heavy fog over the river and adjacent 
area caused many of the tanks to get 
lost, and by the time that the fog 
lifted several of the tanks were out of 
gasoline, 

One tank was ditched and lost in at- 
tempting to cross above the designated 
crossing, and another was ditched in 
the marshy ground near the river. On 
account of the fog, the attack did not 
progress according to the plan and a 
good deal of the assistance that the 
tanks rendered was the result of the 
initiative of tank commanders. 


Fog, smoke, dust and darkness are 
among the things that may make the 
difference between success or failure 
for tanks unless: 





; None has been developed to date. 


1. Ample time is available for 
thorough reconnaissance ; 

2. Proper routes, difficult points 
and accurate directions are 
marked on the map, and 


3. There is an efficient compass} 
mounted in the tank, correctly 


adjusted, and the personnel 
knows how to use it. 

The casualties at the Selle were one 
officer and one enlisted man killed, and 
eight enlisted men wounded. All of 
the 17 tanks that rallied needed a 
complete overhaul. 

In his comments upon the action, 
the battalion commander stated: 

“Tanks have extreme difficulty in 
keeping their course and are unable 
to fire their guns effectively in a heavy 
fog. 

“The runners were of little value 
due to the difficulty of finding their 
way in the fog. 

“The wireless tank furnished was 
not mechanically fit. Only one mes- 
sage was received from it, as the ob- 
server was unable to see anything of 
the progress of the battle on account 
of the fog. The airplanes were unable 
to fly in the morning, for the same 
reason, but did operate after the fog 
lifted, dropping three messages.” 


THE BATTLE OF MARMOL FOREST 

The next and last engagement of the 
301st Tank Battalion occurred Oc- 
tober 23, when it supported British 
troops in a movement to protect the 
right flank of a major attack farther 
north. This action is variously spoken 
of as the Battle of Marmol Forest, or 
the Battle of Catillon. 

For this action the battalion could 
muster only a composite company of 
twelve tanks. These, in three sections, 
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were assigned to support different 
brigades. A field range, rations, tents 
and one and one-half fills of fuel and 
supplies were carried up as far as the 
point of deployment by eight limbers 
that were attached to the battalion. 
The official report states: “The value 
of limbers for cross-country work, to 
reach points prohibited to motor trans- 
port, was again proved in this in- 
stance.” A supply tank would, no 
doubt, have been even better than the 
limbers for this work. 

Another comment, found in the re- 
port, is of interest: “Extreme diffi- 
culty and loss of much time was 
caused .. by the lack of trans- 
portation of any kind. Infantry head- 
quarters are habitually several miles 
apart and it is essential that tank 
section* commanders visit these head- 
quarters frequently.” The report also 
makes the sound recommendation that 
section commanders be mounted so 
that they may properly coordinate 
their actions with the plans of the 
infantry commanders. Motorcycles 
or the new cross-country cars would 
be preferable to the horses, and each 
platoon commander needs a_ vehicle 
for his own use. Our present tables 
of organization provide one cross- 
country car and two motorcycles for 
each light tank company. If these 
were increased to three motorcycles, 
each platoon commander could have 
a very necessary vehicle. 

We have seen that, only too often, 
the time available for making arrange- 
ments to support an attack has been 
very short. This is, of course, one 
of the more or less normal incidents 
of warfare. Nevertheless there should 
be time for mechanical preparation, 


SS 


for studying and issuing orders, fo, 
arranging proper liaison between the 
tanks and their infantry, for reeop. 
naissance, and so On. The distance 
between the tank unit and infantry 
headquarters is usually so great that 
to traverse it on foot also causes a big 
loss of most valuable time. Their 
last action was a case in point. Time 
was lacking for the section and tank 
commanders to familiarize themselves 
with landmarks in their zones of ad. 
vance, or even to visit the observation 
post. The operation order was not 
issued until the evening of October 22. 
zero hour was set at 1.20 the next 
morning, and these tank officers had 
no time for reconnaissance and little 
time to disseminate orders and infor. 
mation to their tank commanders, as 
they did not get back to the point of 
deployment until about two hours 
before the three sections had to leave 
it on the last stage of the approach 
march. There can be little doubt that 
some form of transportation is neces 
sary for each platoon commander, in 
cluding the commander of the platoon 
in reserve. 
INCIDENTS OF THE ATTACK 

The action started as scheduled. No 
heavy shelling or dense gas concen 
tration was encountered at the jump- 
off. The night was bright, but dawn 
brought a heavy mist that made it 
difficult to pick out routes, landmarks 
and targets, and, due to the entire lack 
of reconnaissance before the action, 
such maps as were available were of 
little use. 

The left and center sections, using 
three tanks each (with the fourth in 
reserve), had the mission of placing 
the left battalion of the 18th Infantry 





* The word “section” used in the report is equivalent to our platoon. 
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Brigade and the T1st Infantry Brigade 
\British) in the trenches at Point 
Gard. The center section met with the 
most resistance between La Planty 
and Basuel. All resistance was over- 
come, however, and all tanks reached 
their objectives. The center section 
had to return and pick up its infantry 
a second time. The sections then 
rallied at Basuel and awaited further 
orders, but since the whole position 
was not yet consolidated, two tanks 
were ordered to accompany additional 
infantry over the same ground at 9.30 
a,m. After this the two section com- 
manders reported to the Infantry com- 
manders and were ordered to with- 
draw their tanks to the rallying point, 
which they reached at 4 p. m. The 
artillery support was good. 

The artillery and infantry support of 
the right section were poor. The Infan- 
iry showed little desire to go forward 
and was slow in consolidating posi- 
tions, perhaps because it suffered 
severe casualties from gas during the 
attack. All tanks rallied by the morn- 
ing of the 24th. 


This experience, too, taught some 
lessons : 

1. Compasses again proved invalu- 
able. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the care and adjustment of these 
instruments. 


2. The lack of forward reconnais- 
sance was a serious handicap. The 
report recommends that the recon- 
haissance officer devote all of his time 
to the forward area, leaving the selec- 
tion of the routes up to the starting 
point to the section commander. 


3. The plan of assigning one section 
(platoon) of tanks to two or more 


infantry units, with a number of objec- 
tives, is not favored. 


4. It was again proved that tanks 
can clear the ground, but that the 
positions cannot be consolidated with- 
out the infantry. 


5. This action also proved that 
tanks can, occasionally, attack at 
night. = 


The lessons that the officers of the 
301st Battalion learned are of real 
value to tank and Infantry officers 
generally. The great interest that 
foreign armies are showing in the 
tank, the large strides that Britain, 
France and others are making in the 
mechanical development of the weapon, 
and the studies that these powers 
are making to develop new tank tac- 
tics, all indicate that tanks will prob- 
ably take a larger part in future wars 
than they did in the last one. These 
facts also indicate that any time our 
officers now give to study of the devel- 
opment of our own tanks, cross-coun- 
try supply vehicles and armored cars 
will be time and money well spent. 


For our World War tank program 
$175,000,000 was allotted. This money 
was for the actual construction of the 
vehicles and additional factory ex- 
penses. The expenditure of such huge 
sums of. money, after the emergency 
arises is the direct result of lack of 
preparation during peace time. The 
cost in money, however, is by no means 
the worst feature of lack of prepara- 
tion. Unless we have a well planned, 
properly coordinated and controlled 
tank construction organization and 
program during peace-time, we can 
build no useful number of tanks until 
many months after the emergency 
arises. 
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COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
Cu1er oF INFANTRY—Major General Ropert H. ALLEN 
ExecuTive—Colonel WiLLEY HOWELL 


Section I—Personnel 


CoLoneL J. J. Torrey. 
LiguT. Cou. L. D. GASSER. 
MaJor R. B. O'BRIEN. 
Masor P. W. BAabe. 
MaJor P. D. PARKINSON 


Section I1V—Arms, Equipment and Finance 


Lisot. Cou. F. G. KELLonp. 
Masor T. LAWRENCE. 


Section IIl—Intelligence 


MaJor T. B. Catron. 
Masor 8. J. CHAMBERLIN. 





Section I1]—Training and Inspection 


Masor J. D. Burnerr. 
MaJor B. MaGRupDER. 
MaJsor C. H. BONESTEEL, 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 


MaJor M. H. THOMLINSON, 
MaJor B. M. WILSon. 





The New Infantry Caliber .30 Machine Gun Mount 


INE years of work have at last 
resulted in a new machine gun 
mount. Although not finally tested 
and approved, the experimental model 
seems to be a sufficient improvement 
over the present mount to warrant its 
perfection and adoption. It also seems 
to satisfy the four primary requisites 
that have been announced for a new 
mount, namely: That it be at least as 
satisfactory for normal machine gun 
purposes as the present equipment, 
that it be suited for use in protecting 
infantry from aircraft under all condi- 
tion, that it be at least as mobile as 
the present equipment, and, lastly, 
that, for reasons of economy, it utilize 
the present tripod if possible, and that 
it be simple enough for company 
mechanics to assemble. 


The new mount is especially impor- 
tant at this time, when we are so 
busily engaged in study and experi- 
ment to work out a satisfactory way 
for infantry to protect itself from low 
flying aircraft, and since the caliber 
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50 machine gun seems to be the most 
effective weapon that the Infantry has 
for this purpose. 

The new Infantry Caliber .30 Ma- 
chine Gun Mount, commonly known 
as the Matthews Carriage, was devel- 
oped by the Department of Experi- 
ment at the Infantry School. It is 
now in the hands of the Ordnance 
Department for further refinements 
that the Department of Experiment 
did not have the means to make. When 
the Ordnance Department has done 
its part, twelve models will be built 
and issued to the 29th Infantry for 
field tests under the supervision of the 
Infantry Board. 

The development of the new machine 
gun mount began with an effort to 
adapt the machine gun to antiaircraft 
purposes. With this as a starting 
point the Department of Experiment 
brought into the study the idea of cor- 
recting everything that is unsatisfac- 
tory in the present machine gut 
mount. The principal defects that re 
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Antiaircraft March Conditions 


quire remedy are: Excessive weight 
of the equipment when it has to be 
handled without the carts, lack of 
stability of the mount when the gun 
is used for indirect fire without the 
T-base, and difficulty of carrying the 
T-base in mobile warfare. 

During the course of the experi- 
ments many mounts were designed, 
but they were all similar in principle 
to the one now in use, and all failed 
to prove satisfactory. This led to the 
belief that the necessary improvement 
could be had only in a wheeled mount. 
Lieut. Herbert F. Mac G. Matthews, 
29th Infantry, worked out and built 
the first wheeled mount, which was a 
wooden T-base mounted on two wheels. 
The Department of Experiment devel- 
oped this idea. It added an adapter 
block for antiaireraft fire, designed 
by Major 8S. H. MacGregor, Ordnance 
Department, and an adapter designed 
by Captain L. R. Boyd, Infantry. 
Finally it developed the assembly into 
that shown in the illustrations on 
these pages. 

The new experimental mount con- 
sists of a metal T-base with detach- 
able wheels, a Model 1917 Caliber .30 
machine gun tripod mounted on the 
T-base, and an antiaircraft adapter 


that makes it possible for the gun to 
be carried in position to deliver either 
ground or antiaircraft fire. The 
wheels are RL-16, wire, cart wheels. 
The gun mount is attached to the rear 
of the ammunition cart, and one mule 
hauls them both. The tripod is at- 
tached to the T-base by clamps and 
may be removed when desired. The 
wheels may be dropped off for going 
into action for ground fire. The T-base 
has brackets for the water can and 
four boxes of ammunition. When the 
tripod is not on the T-base the rack 
will carry six or twelve boxes of 
ammunition. 

The extensive experiments that have 
been made with the pilot model of the 
new machine gun mount have given 
the following results: 

The T-base is stable for firing and 
is easy to install in most kinds of soil. 

Since the T-base is an integral part 
of the mount, it is unnecessary to 
carry a wooden T-base. 

The mount (on wheels) is equal in 
stability as a firing base to either the 
wooden or the experimental T-base. 

The adapter is easy to use; with it 
the gun can be held on the target with- 
out excessive vibration. When using 
the adapter and block the cone of fire 
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Firing Position From March 
Conditions 


is not materially different from that 
of the gun mounted for ground fire. 

The mobility of the mount is satis- 
factory. One mule can haul the lim- 
bered vehicle without excessive fa- 
tigue. Two men can easily pull the 
wheeled mount over level terrain; and 
with emergency ropes several men can 
pull it over difficult terrain. The rate 
of movement is about the same as in 
using the present methods. 

The time required for going into 
action is less than that with the pres- 
ent equipment. This is principally 
because it is only unnecessary to un- 
limber the new mount and drop the 
spade of the T-base onto the ground, 
as contrasted with unstrapping and 
removing the equipment from the pres- 
ent cart. 

With the gun in the alert position 
on the march antiaircraft fire can be 
delivered from the new mount in three 
and one-half seconds. It takes only a 
very short time to change the gun 
from the antiaircraft position to the 
ground position or vice-versa, whether 
on or off wheels. 





ee, 


For antiaircraft fire on the mare). 
it takes only a very short time to yp. 
limber and move the mule off of the 
road, while, with present methods, the 
mule must remain exposed. The road 
space of the machine gun squad with 
the new mount is greater by one and 
two-thirds yards than with the old 
mount. On the other hand, the new 
mount carries half again as much am 
munition as the old one. 


When the tripod is removed, two 
men can transport twelve boxes of 
ammunition on the new mount with 
about the same facility as they now 
carry four boxes with carrying slings. 

The experiments also brought out 
several defects, most of which can, 
however, be remedied. Among them 
are: 





The addition of the adapter in- 
creases the weight by six and four 
tenths pounds. 

The T-base on wheels weighs 117 
pounds. 

The complete antiaircraft mount, 
unlimbered, weighs 305 pounds. 

The weight that the mule must pul! 
when cart and mount are limbered is 
875 pounds. 

Study of stresses and strains and 
the use of lighter and stronger metals, 














Ready for Direct or Indirect Fire 
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especially in the T-base, will probably 
reduce some of these weights. 


Since the new mount fulfills the 
requirements that have been set, since 
it has so many advantages over the 
present mount, and since the defects 


are neither very great nor irremedi- 
able, the Chief of Infantry has recom- 
mended further development and tests, 
He hopes that the pilot model will be 
“perfected so that working models may 
“before long be manufactured and de- 
livered to troops for field tests. 





Infantry Cart Model 1925 E 


HE Infantry Board has completed 
the development of the Infantry 
Cart, Model 1925 E. 


The new chassis has been adopted 
for future manufacture and issue to 
replace the present one for the ma- 
chine gun cart, the machine gun am- 
munition cart, the communication cart 
and the limber and ammunition cart 
for the 75-mm. infantry mortar and 
the 37-mm. gun. 


The all-steel bodies for the several 
carts are still in process of develop- 
ment. The three bodies used in the 
tests were of standard pattern, and 
were equipped with appliances for 
carrying 75-mm. mortar ammunition. 
Although the bodies were found suit- 
able with certain alterations for this 
specific load, further development is 
considered necessary to adapt the body 
to each of the various loads to be car- 
ried. 

The chassis is all steel. The wheels 
are of wood with steel tires, and. turn 
on roller bearings. The shafts are the 
folding type, similar to those of the 
machine gun cart, model 1917. The 
cart may be arranged for hand draft 
by folding the shafts and running a 
bar through the loops under the rear 


section of the shafts. The weight of 
the chassis complete is 241 pounds, 
and the weight of the steel shafts and 
body is 98 pounds. The weight is dis- 
tributed over the axle so as to facili- 
tate traction. The hub to hub clear- 
ance of the cart is the same as that of 
the 1917 model. The overturning angle 
is 50 degrees unloaded, and 45 degrees 
under a load of 525 pounds. 

The tests of the new chassis gave 
very satisfactory results. The roller 
bearings eliminated much of the noise 
so noticeable in the old machine gun 
cart. Practically all the noise no- 
ticed in the new vehicle was the grind- 
ing of the metal tires on rocks. Rub- 
ber tires would eliminate this noise, 
but would increase the weight and 
the resistance to traction on soft 
ground. With body attached the new 
chassis weighs nearly 100 pounds less 
than the cart now in use. This dif- 
ference in weight will be reduced by a 
frame to be placed in the body for 
packing the various loads. The net 
decrease in weight, at present unde- 
termined, will still be considerable. 


The limber of the Infantry caliber .50 
Machine Gun Mount, shown on page 
625 of this number of the JourNat, is 


the Infantry Cart, Model 1925 E. 


oe 
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Motorization and Mechanization of Infantry 
© tes of the great problems that 


confronts the Infantry is to de- 
termine the extent to which the motor 
will affect Infantry organization and 
tactical methods. 


There are two general ways in which 
the motor may be useful to the Army. 
The first is motorization and the sec- 
ond mechanization. Motorization we 
may define as the substitution of 
motor for animal-drawn transport. It 
will permit the transportation of 
troops and increase both tactical and 
strategical mobility. Mechanization 
we may define as providing combat 
units with self-propelled vehicles, not 
only for transportation, but also for 
fighting. 

Foreign nations have experimented 
with both motorization and mechani- 
zation. Germany, on account of the 
provisions of the peace treaty, has re- 
stricted its experiments largely to 
motorization. France, although it is 
studying mechanization in theory, has 
also worked mostly toward motoriza- 
tion. Great Britain has probably pro- 
gressed further in making use of the 
motor than any other modern Army. 
Ever since the World War it has been 
directing its energies toward mechani- 
zation, and has recently brought to- 
gether a mechanized force for prac- 
tical test. This force includes: head- 
quarters and signal troops, with light 
tanks and motorcycles; two tank bat- 
talions, with 45 tanks, 20 armored 
cars and eight tankettes; six batteries 
of 18-pounders and one battery of 3.7- 
inch howitzers, motor drawn; one 
provisional machine gun battalion, 
with motor trucks and half-track cars; 
one company of engineers, with six- 


LL 


wheel vehicles. This force numbers 
2,000 men and occupies about seven 
miles of road space. It is considered 
a highly mobile striking force of great 
offensive power, and may be likened to 
the “shock troops” of the World War. 
The force was organized in May, 1927, 
and, after intensive training, took part 
in extensive field maneuvers jp 
August. The results of the experi. 
ment have been kept secret. It is 
understood, however, that many diff. 
culties arose, of which the greatest 
was the uncertainty of movement 
across country. This leads to the 
belief that, in the present stage of 
development of motor vehicles, a 
mechanized force of the size of the 
experimental one is a highly mobile 
auxiliary to be used when conditions 
and terrain permit. 


As has been the case in England, 
there will probably develop in our 
Army two schools of thought on the 
extent to which we may use motors. 
One, composed principally of mechan- 
ical enthusiasts, will advocate extreme 
mechanization; the other, the ultra. 
conservatives, will favor no change 
from present transportation methods 
and equipment. 


Mobility is one of the principles of 
war. There can be, therefore, but lit- 
tle doubt that the Infantry should take 
advantage of anything that will in- 
crease mobility. On the other hand, 
it would be wrong to carry this so far 
as to lessen the effectiveness of infan- 
try to operate in all kinds of weather, 
over any kind of terrain, and in any 
tactical situation. The experiments in 
the use of motors with infantry should 
therefore be progressive and in steps 
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eomething such as the following: 
First, to increase mobility by replacing 
animals with motors; second, further 
to increase mobility by providing for 
the transportation of troops in motor 
vehicles; and, lastly, to increase mo- 
pility in actual combat by providing 
mechanical equipment for fighting. 

The first of future experiments with 
ihe use of motors in our Infantry will, 
therefore, probably be in the nature 
of partial motorization. Motors will 
probably take the place of animals in 
ihe existing Infantry organization, 
with only necessary corresponding 
changes in personnel. 

Experiments to develop automotive 
vehicles has been constant since the 
World War. There have been many 
tests of these vehicles to determine 
their characteristics and possible 
places and uses with infantry. The 
experiments have been principally to 
develop vehicles for carrying infantry 
loads across country. There have, 
however, been no unit tests; that is, 
tests in which the different vehicles 
were tried out in performing their 
work with particular units. It is true 
that some of our Infantry regiments 
are now carried as partly motorized, 
but this has been mainly for adminis- 
trative reasons and not by way of 
experiment. 

The Chief of Infantry has given 
much study to motorization of the 
Infantry regiment, but the restrictions 
of economy have thus far prevented a 
practical test to determine definitely 
the full usefulness of motors with 
infantry. It seems possible, though, 
that in the near future conditions 
may be more favorable. The animals 
that the Infantry now has are mostly 
so old that they will soon have to be 





replaced in large numbers. This and 
the great change in transportation in 
general may result in the replacement 
of the animals with motors. It, there- 
fore, seems probable that before long 
one or more infantry regiments may 
have enough motor vehicles for a test 
to determine how far motor trans- 
portation may profitably be substi- 
tuted for the animal transportation 
that is now prescribed. 


In making this test there are many 
factors to be considered. It has al- 
ways been considered desirable that 
infantry units have their auxiliary 
weapons and combat trains with them. 
This seems to eliminate the fast motor 
vehicle as a substitute for animal- 
drawn. vehicles for the auxiliary weap- 
ons and combat trains. On the other 
hand, the tractor, which is the only 
motor vehicle that can move at about 
the speed of foot troops, deteriorates 
rapidly when it has to move at such 
a slow speed. On a long march it 
would probably have to be hauled by 
other motor vehicles. Again, there is 
often a distinct tactical advantage in 
moving infantry by truck. If such 
movements are restricted to roads, the 
columns will be subject to attack by 
aircraft in the daytime, and probably 
also at night. Therefore, this and 
other kinds of motor vehicles should 
be able to move across country. Still 
again, infantry has to move over all 
kinds of terrain and roads in all kinds 
of weather. The heavy truck of today 
would be at a disadvantage on this 
account, and the size of motor vehicles 
must be carefully considered. Finally, 
the source of motor vehicles, not only 
in peace, but also in war, and the pos- 
sibility of adapting commercial de- 
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signs to military uses must be taken and the foot troops will moye py 
into account. marching; in the second, there wil] be 
fast-moving vehicles for all purposes, 
including transportation for foot 
troops. In other words, the experi. 
ments that may take place in the near 
future will be mostly with motoriza. 
tion, while the subject of mechanizg. 
tion receives further study. 


Although it is not definitely settled, 
it seems likely that there will be at 
least two experiments of motor vehi- 
cles with infantry. In one, tractors, 
trucks, and cross-country cars will 
replace animal-drawn transportation 








Umbrellas 


OT long ago William M. Ford, Jr., in the office 
of the Quartermaster at Camp Stephen D. Lit- 
tle, Arizona, sent in the following poser: 

“Will you furnish me with the following informa- 
tion? I should be very glad if you would tell me 
why the American soldier doesn’t carry an umbrella. 
I understand that it is a custom of the service, but 
I want more definite information concerning the sub- 
ject matter.” 

Warrant Officer Charles H. Franklin of the His- 
torical Section kindly undertook to prepare the 
answer. He found in the Rare Book Department of 
the Library of Congress an old book entitled “Um- 
brellas and their History,” by William Sangster. 
From this authority he gathered that the umbrella 


is taboo to the soldier by inheritance. His answer 
reads in part: 





“Primarily, of course, our soldiers do not carry 
umbrellas for the reason that the uniform and equip- 
ment regulations have never prescribed such articles. 

“As to why it is contrary to the customs of the 
service for a soldier to carry an umbrella, the answer 
is more difficult, and at the best must be a matter of 
opinion. However, the fundamental reason for this 
custom appears to be the idea almost universally 
held by western nations (from Greece and Rome 
down to Great Britain and the United States as late 
as 1860) that the carrying of umbrellas by men is a 
sign of effeminacy. The British have always re- 
sign of effeminacy.” 
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Principally About Promotion 


N the past there have been charges 
| that the Army does not know its 
mind. Perhaps they have been true, 
because many of the subjects on which 
the Army has had to express itself 
have been highly controversial. 

Another such a subject is one that 
is now engaging the attention of most 
Army officers—namely, the promotion 
situation. In this instance, however, 
while there are many divergent views, 
there seems to be a rather unusual 
consensus of opinion. There appears 
io be substantial agreement that the 
following should be included in any 
action to remedy the situation : 


i. Strict adherence to the _ single-list 
policy. 


2. Retention of the present single list 


without any change in favor of any groups 
or individuals. 

3. Promotion by length of service in 
grade. 

4. Attrition in the “hump” by means of 
opportunities for voluntary separation 


from the service under favorable condi- 
tions 


5. And, collaterally, increased pay for 
junior officers and particularly for second 
lieutenants. 


There is no knowing what may be 
the attitude of the authorities on the 
promotion question in general or on 
these views in particular. It would 
seem, though, that any action that 
conforms to the latter would be just, 
or, at least, would avoid creating any 
injustices; that, since there is a rather 
Widespread agreement in these views, 
such action, more than any other, 
would probably benefit the content- 
iuent and well-being of the Army as a 
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whole; and, finally, that such action 
would result in actual amelioration of 
an unsatisfactory condition. It is to 
be hoped that the War Department 
authorities and Congress may see the 
matter in this light. 


Major General Joseph T. Dickman 


HE entire Army learned with 

sorrow of the death of Major Gen- 
eral Joseph T. Dickman, U. 8. A., re- 
tired, on October 23. Men such as 
General Dickman add to the luster of 
American history. 

General Dickman not only gave 
40 years of loyal and efficient service 
to his country; but he left, in the story 
of his career, something worth far 
more than these material contribu- 
tions to the nation’s welfare. Speak- 
ing of his career, the Washington Her- 
ald on October 24 said: 

“During the half century of General 
Dickman’s active career the great and 
little military preoccupations of this 
country extended all the way from 
frontier wars against the Indians to 
operation in Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, China, various 
Latin-American areas, and finally the 
World War. These activities afford 
constant reminder of the necessity for 
maintaining forces adequate to pro- 
tect the country’s interests. 

“Yet, whenever the nation is at 
peace, there is a disposition among 
thoughtless people to assume that 
peace will continue, and that there is 
no need to fear its interruption. Un- 
derstandingly read, the story of Gen- 
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eral Dickman’s career is an unanswer- 
able argument for supporting estab- 
lishménts, by land, by sea, and in the 
air, adequate to protect American 


safety and honor in any quarter of the 
world.” 


Shooting By Proxy 


HE National Guard Bulletin, Ad- 
jutant General’s Department, 
State of Ohio, culled from the Ashta- 
bula Star Beacon the following homily 
on shooting. There is a message in 
it: 
“Law of this land once required 
every able-bodied man to attend church 
on Sunday, carrying a gun and am- 








te 


munition. The gun was an agency of 
defense and sustenance. By means of 
it, enemies were repelled and mear 
was provided. All men and older boys 
could shoot and were sharpshooters, 
“World War veterans excepted, con. 
paratively few men can now use mod. 
ern firearms efficiently. We are busy 
with the pursuits of peace and do our 
shooting by proxy. Soldiers and poli. 
ticians do it for us. At Camp Perry 
juvenile teams, soldier teams and po- 
lice teams have been in competition at 
the targets. The bull’s-eye was bit 
often. High scores were recorded. 


“Like almost everything else, shoot- 
ing has become specialized and golf 
clubs, instead of guns, are carried on 
Sunday morning—but not to church.” 
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Loyalty 


Major Ralph E. Jones, Infantry, (Tanks) 


T seems reasonable and suitable to 
| register disagreement with an arti- 
cle in the November number of the 
IxnranTRY JOURNAL under the title, 
“Loyalty and Leadership.” The gist 
of the article seems to be that loyalty 
is not a military duty; that a com- 
mander can have no loyalty from his 
subordinates except such as they ren- 
der involuntarily. It is believed that 
this doctrine not only is fallacious 
but that it embodies an influence seri- 
ously detrimental to military _ per- 


sonnel. 


Loyalty is not some unfathomable 
condition of a man’s inner mind. It 
is something practical, the presence 
or absence of which is clearly indi- 
cated by what one says and does. 
Under some circumstances, a man 
may, by his words and actions, avoid 
the appearance of disloyalty; not be- 
cause he is loyal,, but because he 
rightly fears that indications of his 
disloyalty on the particular occasion 
might result in his being held to ac- 
count and perhaps punished. How- 
ever, this same man, under different 
circumstances, would, by his words 
and actions, plainly show his disloy- 
alty if he held the belief that those 
present would not cause trouble for 
him. On the other hand, the man who 


is loyal can be trusted in either situa- 
tion. 

Loyalty not only is a cause but is 
itself an effect. The three principal 
causes of loyalty are: Affection, con- 
fidence as to ability, and sense of 
military duty. Since variations in the 
cause produce variations in the effect, 
we may say, roughly and arbitrarily, 
that there are two kinds of loyalty: 
spontaneous and forced. The term 
“forced” as here used means that a 
man forces himself to be loyal, not 
that he is forced by his superior. 
Spontaneous loyalty is that which is 
based chiefly upon affection and con- 
fidence as to ability. Forced loyalty 
is that which is based chiefly upon 
sense of military duty. A leader with 
the requisite abilities and personal 
qualities can easily secure spontane 
ous loyalty. To have fairly complete 
forced loyalty from a group of sub- 
ordinates is a much more difficult 
proposition. Many of them will slip 
more or less from the ideal. 

Finally, loyalty is a military duty. 
It is something to which the superior 
is rightfully entitled. If not spon- 
taneous, it should be of the forced 
variety. Is it really true that the ad- 
vocacy of loyalty is “asking an im- 
possibility” and “a waste of time and 
effort”? This writer believes that it 
is not. 
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By the Right Flank, MARCH! 


First Lieutenant M. M. Chambers, Auxiliary Reserve 


T the risk of violating one of the 

maxims of open warfare, viz.: 
“Never move by the flank while under 
fire,’ I have the temerity to advise 
a decision in the peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances which I am about to de- 
scribe. Deeply though I regret it, I 
am constrained to say that our excel- 
lent system of military instruction in 
selected schools, colleges and universi- 
ties—our Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps—is under fire from certain quar- 
ters. A poorly aimed and inaccurate 
fire it is indeed; but the noise of it is 
not wholly without disconcerting 
effect, and manifests some tendency to 
cause hysteria among non-combatants, 
who are generally unaware of its ex- 
act source and often inclined to over- 
estimate its import. 

Despite the limitations imposed by 
an admirable code of professional 
ethics, much of the burden of minimiz- 
ing this fire and of counteracting its 
neurasthenic effect in the hinterland 
falls upon the shoulders of our officers, 
Regular and Reserve. Much as they 
would prefer to avoid any discussion 
of such matters, they cannot abstain 
wholly therefrom. As is well known, 
they are often in situations such that 
their every word and act will be inter- 
preted as either a recommendation or 
a condemnation of military training 
for our college men. It is to some of 
these gentlemen in such situations that 
I venture to advise a movement by the 


flank. The fact that I am more 
familiar with the tacties of debate 
than with those of war emboldengs me 
to make this suggestion. 

Being keenly cognizant of the sheer 
flimsiness of the contentions advanced 
against college military training, and 
keenly aware that the campaign 
against it bears the earmarks of hay- 
ing had its inception in a small coterie 
of radical agitators of questionable 
reputation if not doubtful sanity,* 
many of the stout defenders of mili- 
tary instruction on its merits seem un. 
fortunately to have overlooked the fact 
that the original propaganda has spread 
to a considerable extent among highly 
reputable people who do not possess 
full knowledge of the facts in the case, 
and who often have neither the time 
nor the opportunity to obtain such 
knowledge. Full and exact informa- 
tion as to just how, where, why, and 
with what results military instruction 
is now conducted in American uni 
versitiest and colleges is regrettably 
rare among the general public. Sad 
to say, the absence of this information 
has been a factor influencing a num 
ber of our most high-minded citizens, 
some of whom have permitted them- 
selves to be misinformed and misled 
into more or less active opposition to 
our sane and moderate program of 
military instruction. 

Now my point is this. We who de 
fend military instruction with clear 


*U. S. 69th Cong., 1st Sess., Hearings before the House Committee on Military Affairs 
on the Welsh Bill (H. R. 8538), April 29-30 and June 1, 1926 (271 pp.), is a good source 


of relevant information. 


7Chambers, M. M., Every Man a Brick! Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill., 1927 (112 pp.), is a recently published exposition of this subject. 
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copscicnce and the ardent spirit that an American nor his sincerity in 
accompanies robust convictions well- thought and speech. Yet I have re- 
founded, should at once deviate from cently heard inferences to the con- 
the practice of attacking the source of trary from those whose position makes 
‘om the propaganda which we must com- it incumbent upon them to know bet- 
ate pat. and direet our attack against the ter. They need to move away from 
me propaganda itself, on its merits. In the flat and barren terrain of crass 
short. let us divert our attack from personalities, into the tangled under- 
val persons to contentions. Let us ignore growth of misconceptions regarding 
ped the personalities of Our Opponents as_ military training, where they will have 
ind objects of attack, and devote all the a better chance to close on the enemy 
en more vigor to shattering the miscon- and come to grips with him on his own 
“ ceptions under which they labor. To ground. In many cases his ground 
be candid, let us serupulously avoid will be found to be high ground—the 
me letting personalities enter into the dis- field of cold analysis and the discus- 
y," cussion. Such things are proverbially sion of issues on their merits, far above 
sd productive of heat, but not of light. the hot and flat field of personalities. 
sil Light is what we want. To make this Generally it is easy to meet him and 
~ point more clear, let us reflect that it win him on his own ground, once the 
ad will do more harm than good to infer determined attempt is made. Gen- 
ly that a respected minister of the Gospel erally he will welcome facts which we 
ny or a staid college professor is a “red” can give him, but which have not come 
ed and a dangerous radical* because he is into his possession before. 
“4 mildly inelined to question the value To sum up, let us be sparing in the 
4 of military training, a subject about use of such bloodcurdling captions as 
A which he actually knows distressingly “Radicalism in Our Colleges,” and 
. little. Such carelessness in character- meet our opponents in this matter as 
ai. izing him, be it expressly or impliedly, loyal friends and neighbors, which 
ty will only arouse his risibilities and his ine out of ten of them really are. 
id tat paperisrss <© will presently Gegen- Then we have a basis for free and un- 
m one er nates * = ange heated analytical discussion, and I 
n — — oe seis s _—n “s have no doubt of our ability to carry 
8, a om a cage ier! our point. I offer this suggestion 
n- ip pas eco ae os humbly, for the good of a cause in 
“d ; ‘ which I believe with all my heart— 
(0 mth a * ae eo ene s military training for college men, un- 
of Ce ee rae rivalled as a builder of manhood, incul- 
ten years ago, but it is not a thing to nF aetna eater a eae 
be nurtured and perpetuated. Infact, ¢a@tor of high ideals of service, a 
a it is already as dead as a door nail, as control and self-sacrifice, and con 
it should be in the natural course of tributor to the Gevelopment of whole- 
3 events. Certainly the fact that a some, robust and enduring character. 
m man’s name may be German is no po- May it ever remain secure in the es- 


tent argument against his loyalty as teem of the American public, despite 


* Cf. Ibid., op. cit., Chap. VII. 
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the murmurings of Eastern mysticism, 
the chimerical conceptions of senti- 
mental visionaries, and the outpour- 
ings of the pusillanimous purveyors 
of a seductive pseudo-psychology! The 


————— 


ancient Anglo-Saxon tradition of 4 
training in youth for an upstanding, 
bold, self-reliant, resourceful and dis. 
ciplined manhood shall not give way 
in our time! 





Do We Really Want Peace? 
Major H. A. Finch, Corps of Engineers 


One only needs to beat a drum and wave a flag, and the masses will fly with enthy- 
siasm to slaughter and death. The truth is that in every country the great mass of the 
people make war willingly—nay, eagerly—because it relieves them from the horrible 


monotony of domestic life and assures them 


plenty of adventure. Nay, the 


truth of the matter is that mankind adores war.—Anatole France in “The Bloom of Life.” 


HE French have an aptitude for 

logic that at times is almost exas- 
perating. Few Americans, speaking 
without reflection, would agree that 
men love war. Many are those who 
are certain that only militarists and 
“scheming diplomats” dote on war, 
while “the great mass of the people” 
overwhelmingly want peace. 

Certainly to the casual eye there is 
little to mark our country as a nation 
of war lovers. Even our Army offi- 
cers, as Lord Bryce has said, do not 
constitute such a class; even our 
annual Defense Day test went by the 
board in spite of the fact that it took 
on only the merest semblance of a 
make-believe mobilization. 

But, remembering the Frenchman’s 
flair for logic, let us reflect a bit. 
After the armistice of 1918, we may 
recall, there were grounds for hoping 
that a skillful piece of psychological 
surgery had removed the war com- 
plex from human nature and had re- 
placed it with the peace impulse. That 
was nine years ago. Events during 
that period have shown that the oper- 
ation was not a success; too many 
nations have recently fought or come 
close to blows. Charge this, if you 


like, to the unsettled conditions fol- 
lowing a bitterly contested struggle— 
this does not explain the ancient ani- 
mosities between peoples who for cen- 
turies have so often seen their mutual 
ill feeling flame into war and whose 
hatreds are still so keen. 

We need not be pessimistic to ap- 
preciate the truth that the path to 
peace is not an easy one. Why not 
admit that progress thereon is slow 
because it is encumbered by many 
obstacles? We surely know by this 
time that the trenches of cynicism, the 
wire entanglements of nationalism, the 
shell holes of mutual prejudice and 
distrust must be crossed before a 
genuine, enduring peace can be as: 
sured. Economic interests clash, in- 
ternational trade is ever a bone of con- 
tention, populations expand — these 
are all war breeders. 

To make the problem of peace main- 
tenance more difficult there is the 
willingness if not eagerness with 
which men fight. The Frenchman is 
right. Whatever the cause—the thrill 
of adventure, a passion for freedom, 
a militant patriotism, an outraged 
sense of justice—the combative spirit 
does exist. Thousands would have 
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had the United States join the Allies 
the day after Belgium was ifvaded; 
tens of thousands favored interven- 
tion when the Lusitania went down. 
This sentiment reached almost na- 
tional proportions. Often enough the 


feeling is more selfish, more personal. 
Men have said frankly that since the 
World War had to come, they were 
glad it had come within their lifetime 
because it had lifted them from the 
rut of routine; it had banished, for a 
time at least, “the horrible monotony 
of domestic life.” It was not that 
they loved war, but simply what went 
with it—and they were willing to take 
the chance. John Williams was a 
good clerk and by way of becoming a 
partner in the Elk City drug store 
when the bugle blew and he was caught 
up in the whirlwind of war to be trans- 
ported bodily and spiritually into an- 
other world. The horizon of his mind 
was incredibly extended ; forthwith he 
lived many crowded hours of glorious 
life. 


All of which may be true, but what 
does it prove? Nothing more than 


that the call of the bugle is still in 
our blood; that man is yet an adven- 
turous animal for whom war retains 
the attraction of a tremendous adven- 
ture. This has long been recognized. 
In a fine essay of years past, Pro- 
fessor William James speculated on 
whether or not a line of human activ- 
ity could be developed that would pro- 
vide the “moral equivalent” of war. 
He suggested an organization to com- 
bat the forces of nature and to better 
the condition of mankind; reclamation 
of desert areas, flood control, civic im- 
provement, development of backward 
people, elimination of disease—any- 
thing that would substitute construc- 
tive work for the waste of war and 
yet retain for men the exaltation that 
comes with accomplishment in the face 
of difficulty and danger. 


Something of the sort may be 
achieved in centuries to come, but it 
will not be the result of efforts to out- 
law war; nor will it follow conferences 
on armament limitation, however 
praiseworthy as economic measures 
both of these may be. 









































The 16th Infantry in Paris 


July 3-5, 1917 
Captain Allen P. Kingman, Infantry 


HE purpose of this article is to 

describe some events that took 
place during the first few days of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. Though they have nothing to 
do with tactics, it is not too much to 
believe that they did have much to do 
with the initial good-feeling that the 
French had for our troops. 

It will be remembered that the in- 
fantry of our 1st Division arrived in 
France in late June of 1917. It landed 
at St. Nazaire and went into camp, 
awaiting transportation to the train- 
ing area assigned to it in the Depart- 
ment of the Meuse. A few days later 
Col. William H. Allaire, command- 
ing the 16th Infantry, received orders 
to furnish a battalion to march in 
Paris on July 4 in celebration of 
Independence Day. 

The commanding officer of the Ist 
Battalion was the senior battalion 
commander, so that battalion drew the 
detail. But even as early as this, one 
of the petits changements with which 
we became so familiar later on got in 
its deadly work. Two cases of measles 
in Company A were the cause of the 
change, and, instead of going to Paris, 
the 1st Battalion went into quaran- 
tine. 

It was therefore the 2d Battalion 
and the band that went to Paris with 
the regimental commander and most 
of his staff about noon on July 2. On 
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its move from El Paso to Hoboken the 
battalion had traveled in standard 
and tourist sleepers. On the move to 
aris it occupied first, second and 
third class coaches. Its introduction 
to 40 Hommes, 8 Chevaue was there 
fore not as abrupt as that of other 
units, though it was just as effective 
when it did take place. 

The ride up the valley of the Loire 
was broken at Nantes, where the 
battalion detrained and made a short 
march through the main streets of a 
town in which the black of mourning 
was seen on every hand. The news 
of the coming of the American troops 
had preceded them, and the towns 
people turned out in force. The march 
over, the commander of the French 
garrison entertained the American 
officers in the office of the station mas 
ter. This brief reception showed that 
a knowledge of a foreign language is 
not necessary to conversation between 
men of different nationalities—if the 


champagne is proper. It was. The 
war seemed to be starting most 


auspiciously. 

The battalion arrived at Paris at 
about 7 a. m. the following day. As 
it was about to start to its barracks 
a group of French Red Cross workers 
arrived with large cans that suggested 
coffee. At the same time an aroma 
most pleasant to the olfactory nerves 
began to pervade the station platform. 
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THE PARADE 
The 16th Infantry Marches Through the Streets of Paris 


The expressions on the faces of the 
mess sergeants, who had been di- 
rected to assist in the serving of the 
coffee, beggared description. Their 
eyes began to pop and their jaws to 
drop when they realized that what 
they were about to dispense had a 
“stick” in it. It was Café Royal, cof- 
fee with sufficient cognac in it to make 
it a rather effective, albeit short-lived, 
stimulant. The immediate effect was 
to cause the battalion, which was near- 
ly two-thirds recruits, to step out from 
the station with a smartness that 
would have done credit to much older 
soldiers, 

The short march to the Caserne de 
Reuilly was through streets lined by 
an enthusiastic French populace that 
marvelled at the stature of the Amer- 
ican troops. The barracks were rather 
novel to the battalion, but the men 
were soon installed with orders re- 
stricting them to quarters until after 
the parade on the Fourth. 

The officers, except one young and 
newly married one who volunteered to 
serve as permanent officer of the day 


during the stay in Paris, went to 
luncheon at the Cercle Militaire. It 
was during this luncheon that a young 
American officer, unknown to most of 
those present, entered the room and 
reported to the regimental commander 
for duty, and that Colonel Allaire had 
the occasion to introduce Lieutenant 
“Archie” Roosevelt, a son of an illus- 
trious and world-famed father. 

The next formation for the officers 
was their reception by the Comman 
der-in-Chief of the A. E. F. at his first 
headquarters in France. After greet 
ing them cordially, he told them what 
he expected their conduct to be in 
France in general and in Paris in par 
ticular. This function over, the officers 
were free until the next morning. Many 
seemed to have much the same idea 
as to how to spend their first evening 
in Paris, for they were quite conspicu 
ous by their numbers at the Folies 
Bergére, so frequently the early meet 
ing-place of Americans newly arrived 
in the city. 

The next morning—the Fourth 
saw the battalion transported to the 
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Invalides, where they formed on three 
sides of a hollow square. On the 
fourth side were a detachment of 
French troops and, on a _ platform, 
General Pershing, General Joffre, and 
many other high-ranking officers and 
distinguished commanders. After a 
brief prise d’armes, with the custo- 
mary exchange of courtesies, our 
troops moved out across the Esplanade 
des Invalides, where an escort of the 
Garde Republicaine swung in at the 
head of the column. This unit, re- 
splendent in white uniforms and high 
black boots, brass helmets with long 
fiowing horsehair plumes, and mount- 
ed on well-matched black horses, 
presented a striking appearance and 
made the Americans realize, if they 
never had before, that they were in- 
deed in a foreign country. 


The Place de la Concorde was packed 
with spectators, among whom were 
easily seen and heard many Americans 
already in France. Every point of 
vantage was literally swarming. The 
route led directly past the Strasbourg 
statue, still draped in black as it had 
been since 1870. In the narrow Rue 
de Rivoli the crowds seemed to be 
even denser. Not a vacant inch re- 
mained on the grilled fence along the 
Tuileries Gardens; everyone cheering 
and clapping; flags waving on every 
hand. A general hysteria reigned. 
Many of the spectators were carrying 
flowers, and these they soon began to 
throw at and into the path of the 
troops. The battalion was marching 
in column of squads, for units com- 
posed so largely of recruits could hold 
no other formation for any great 
length of time. This narrow column 
filled only a part of the street, and it 
was not long before the police lines 


—_ 
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were broken by the crowds, who liter. 
ally flung themselves on the troops. 
In short order all of the dismounted 
officers and the file closers were kissed 
many times by the frenzied French 
women. The mounted officers were at 
a disadvantage, but even they soon 
found that flowers were being stuck 
into the tops of their boots and onto 
their saddles and bridles. Meanwhile 
some of the spectators had been hang- 
ing flowers on the band instruments 
and sticking them into the muzzles of 
the rifles. So bedecked and jostled 
was the column that, seen from in 
front, it looked like a brown snake 
whose skin was splashed with the 
bright colors of many summer flowers, 
Paris was a frenzy of joy. But 
there was also a somber note. Here 
and there were small groups of older 
men and women, always in the black 
of mourning. They stood back from 
the street and close to the shop win- 
dows, with tears running down their 
cheeks, and seemed to be thinking of 
the hardships and sacrifices that lay 
ahead of this advance guard of young 
American manhood. The hurt of the 
greatest war the world has ever known 
was in the eyes of these good people; 
the French operations of the first six 
months of 1917 had been costly. 


Just before the column reached the 
Hotel de Ville it passed General Per 
shing, standing up in a French mil 
itary touring car and having an infor. 
mal look at his farthest advanced com- 
bat troops. It was a General Pershing 
whom circumstances prevented his 
lower unit commanders from seeing 
soon again; his habitual reserve 
broken and a broad smile of enthusi- 
asm on his face. He was obviously 
thrilled. 
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The battalion formed in mass in 
front of the Hétel de Ville, the city 
hall of Paris, on the steps of which a 
brief ceremony took place. Then it 
resumed the march to its real destina- 
tion, the Piepus Cemetery, where lies 
the body of General Lafayette. 


The march continued through thor- 
oughfares surging with Parisian 
crowds. But, unmilitary looking as 
this made the formation, it proved 
that the parade was accomplishing its 
purpose of raising the morale of the 
French people and showing that Amer- 
ican troops were actually in France 
to help in the struggle. Soon the 
column reached the little cemetery. 
which was too small to receive the 
entire command. Through the opened 
rejiks of the units that went inside, 
the Commander-in-Chief and a large 
group of military and civilian person- 
ages walked to the tomb of him who, 
140 years earlier, had done so much 
for the young American colonies. 
There General Pershing placed a 
wreath on the tomb and, standing at 
the salute, made his now famous pro- 
nouncement, “Lafayette, we are here!” 
which declared to the listening world 
that America was taking up her share 
of the burden. 


The ensuing exchange of military 
courtesies over, the battalion returned 
to the nearby barracks. Lunch for 
the officers, again at the Cercle Mili- 
taire, was followed by a formation in 
the Reuilly compound for an unusual 
purpose. A group of American citizens 
in Paris desired to present to the bat- 
talion material proof of appreciation 
of the presence of the unit in the city. 
The members of the command did not 
know what form this proof was to take, 
so they looked on with interest from 





the sides of the hollow square into 
which the battalion had been formed 
while a deputation of these patriotic 
Americans entered, bearing a closed 
cage. In a short speech their spokes- 
man presented to the Major (now 
Colonel) Russell C. Langdon, the bat- 
talion commander, as a token of the 
spirit of the youthful, almost embry- 
onic, American Army, a husky young 
lion cub. After expressing the thanks 
of the battalion, Major Langdon 
assembled the company commanders 
and had them draw to determine 
which company should have custody 
of the lion. Company G won, and 
Private Smolley was at once placed 
on special duty as lion tamer. He 
performed his unusual duties nobly, 
until it became his sad duty to inform 
the organization that the lion had 
been unable to stand the living condi- 
tions and had gone to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds of the Leo family. The 
company gave its pet a military fu- 
neral, and you will find the grave of 
one of the first mascots of the A. E. F. 
in a field near Gondrecourt. 


After the presentation of the lion, 
the men were formed in groups and 
conducted about the city. The next 
day—the last of the battalion’s stay 
and the last ever for many of the men 
—all who could be spared were per- 
mitted to leave the barracks to be 
gone until 3 p. m. While this did 
not give much free time, the men must 
have taken full advantage of it, for 
it was a weary organization that en- 
trained that evening for the training 
area in and north of Gondrecourt. 


But the official French welcome to 
the new arrivals on French soil was 
not yet over. At 4.30 a. m. the follow- 
ing day and after an all-night ride, 
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the train stopped at St. Dizier and the 
officers got out. Their slight annoy- 
ance at being turned out so early dis- 


appeared immediately when they 
found out that they were again to be 
guests of honor, this time of the 


French local commander and his staff. 
The officers soon dispelled any doubts 
about whether 4.30 a. m. was a proper 
hour at which to drink good cham- 
pagne, and soon this first aid to con- 
versation in a foreign language had 





all tongues wagging at a furious rate. 

When the battalion reached Gondre. 
court a few hours later, it found ample 
confirmation of a suspicion that the 
war was going to mean something 
more than parades and being guests 
of honor. Though the fun had been - 
great while it lasted, it was now time 
to settle down to the real work that 
was to pave the way for a record that 
more than justified that first moving 
and frenzied reception in Paris. 





Here and There 


Cot. A. J. Macnas has been recently 
detailed and has gone to take up his 
duties as Military Attaché at the City 
of Mexico. Much as the Chief of In- 
fantry regrets losing Colonel Macnab 
from his office, and much as the In- 
fantry Association will miss his help 











Col. A. J. Maenab 


With the Infantry 


as a member of the Council, we all 
feel that his special qualifications 
make him the right man for the right 
job in assisting the American Ami\mfs- 
sador in Mexico. 


* * * 


Cot. Grorce C. MARSHALL, JR., who 
has just taken up his new duties as 
Assistant Commandant at the Infan- 
try School, needs no introduction to 
the Infantry. We know him as one 
of our ablest and most brilliant offi- 
cers. The Infantry Association con- 
gratulates both Colonel Marshall and 
the Infantry School. 


* * — 


PRACTICAL TRAINING and entertain- 
ment were combined in the mounted 
flag race held at Fort Benning re 
cently. Eleven teams, each composed 
of four officers from the Academic De- 
partment and organizations stationed 
at Fort Benning, competed. 

The race was won by the 29th Infan- 
try team, composed of Captains With- 
ers A. Burress and Paul R. Goode and 
Lieutenants John G. Van Houten and 
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Raymond MacDonald. The event was 
sponsored by the instructors in equi- 
tation of the Infantry School. 


Numbered flags were placed at cer- 
tain stations on the reservation. Each 
team captain wag given instructions 
at the starting point, together with an 
photograph on which was 
the location of the various 
groups of flags. The teams then rode 
in pairs, each pair riding to the desig- 
nated points by the most direct route, 
procuring the flags, and turning them 
in at the judges’ stand. Time penal- 
ties began for each team when the 
team captain received his instructions 
at the starting point. Penalties were 
imposed for all violations of instruc- 
tions. Horses were inspected as to 
condition at each station and at the 
finish. If any horse had been mis- 
handled, the rider would have been 
(disqualified and his team automati- 
cally put out of the running. 


aerial 
marked 


All stations were connected to the 
Polo Club by telephone. The progress 
and score of each team were kept 


Headquarters Co., 3d Infantry, Baseball Team 


posted there on a large-scale map of 
the course, and this made the race very 
interesting to a large group of spec- 
tators. 

* * * 

Tue Heapquarters Company, 3p IN- 
FANTRY, does other things besides its 
work. It wins athletic contests. Per- 
haps one reason for its athletic suc- 
cess is that Capt. H. E. Fischer, the 
company commander, divided up the 
entire strength of the company to form 
a first and second team in each sport. 
This method brought into competition 
all of the men of the company and 
developed much latent ability. The 
baseball team has won the champion- 
ship of the Fort Snelling League for 
the second consecutive year. At the 
Organization Day review on Septem- 
ber 21, the company received six of the 
seven trophies that were presented. 
The awards were baseball, basketball, 
volley ball, kitten ball, all-round ath- 
letics and church attendance. 


Tue 10rn INrantry, Col. Wm. H. 
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11TH INFANTRY POLO TEAM 


Left to Right: Lieut. Dulaney, Lieut. 


Dusenbury, Capt. Shucker, Capt. 
DeLong, Lieut. Beal, Lieut. Rees 


Waldron commanding, helped Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in an appropriate observ- 
ance of Armistice Day. The regiment 
took part in the Armistice Day parade 
in the city and upon return to Fort 
Thomas held a review on the parade 
grounds. The latter ceremony became 
unusually impressive through the fir- 
ing of the National Salute and the 
playing of the National Anthem. 


* * * 

Tue INFANTRY aim is to excel in all 
things. The polo team of the 11th 
Infantry carried out this aim when it 
won the post championship of Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, in No- 
vember. The final and deciding game 
was against the 3d Field Artillery. 
For this good work the team received 
a silver loving cup and each player 
an individual cup. 


* * * 


From tue 15TH Infantry in China, 
Capt. H. M. Henderson sends this 
message: “It is believed that a new 
record for the qualification pistol 
course was established by Corp. John 
Travers, Headquarters Company, 15th 
Infantry, at Chingwantao on Septem- 
ber 10, 1927. Corporal Travers made 
98 per cent at timed fire, 99 per cent 











ee, 


at rapid fire, and 100 per cent at quick 
fire; a final percentage of 99 per cent 
for the course. The firing was super. 
vised by two disinterested officers. 

* * * 

From THe 171TH INFANTRY at Fort 
Crook, Col. C. H. Trott commanding, 
comes word of successful athletic ae. 
tivities. In winning the -Sarpy-Cass 
County League championship, the 17th 
Infantry baseball team lost only three 
games out of 20. The football team 
has won three, perhaps more by this 
time, of its schedule of six games. 
The regiment attributes much of the 
success of the 17th Infantry teams to 
Colonel Trott, who believes that ath 
letics should be and are a very impor 
tant part of the training program, and 
who gives them all the support that he 
can, 

* * * 

Worp comes from the 22d Infantry, 
Col. George F. Baltzell commanding, 
that the Organization Day, September 
21, was a real success. An unusual 
feature was a barbecue at noon, at 
which the officers and enlisted men of 
the regiment, their families and many 
distinguished guests aggregated 1,100 
persons. The 22d Infantry is also very 
successful in athletics. The regimental 
volley ball and indoor baseball leagues 
are about over, the soccer team is now 
playing its schedule and preparations 
are under way for basketball and 
bowling. 

+ * * 

THERE ARE better ways to get disci 
pline than through punishment. The 
record of the 25th Infantry, Col. A. J. 
Dougherty well 
trates this. In August, September 
and October, 1927, the number of put 
ishments reached 


commanding, illus 


the following re 
































arkably low figures: General court 
irials, 3; special court trials, 6; sum- 

ary court trials, 12; company pun- 
siments, 40. The number of deser- 
tions for the same period was nine. 
During the greater part of September 
and October there was only one mem- 
ber of the command confined in the 
guard house. 

* * ” 

Wuen Capt. Francis A. MACON, JR., 
was conmanding Company K, 28th In- 
fantry, last July, a rifle section from 
that company won the combat firing 
problem at the Stony Point target 
range. Sergeant Sherman, the section 
leader, led the men so well and re- 
ceived such able assistance from Cor- 
porals Strutton, McGinley and Savage 
that the seetion piled up the best score 
of the battalion. As a consequence, 
Company K now holds and has one 
leg on the trophy for which the com- 
panies will compete annually in an 
‘ort to win it three times and gain 
permanent possession. 

* % a 
Honor THE TWENTY-NINTH” is the 
lame of a waltz that members of the 
-Jih Infantry hear at guard mounting 
ind on Occasions when the regimental 


Winning Rifle Section at Stony Point 


waltz is appropriate. Lieut. Howard 
D. Criswell, 29th Infantry, composed 
the words and melody, and Capt. 
George L. King, honorary member of 
the 29th Infantry, arranged the music. 


7 * * 


PUBLIC RECOGNITION of merit helps 
a great deal in bringing up morale. 
In the 3ist Infantry, Col. Daniel G. 
Berry commanding, newly made non- 
commissioned officers receive their 
warrants and the congratulations of 





—_—_, 














Congratulations! 
A Newly Made Noncommissioned 
Officer of the 31st Infantry 


Receives His Warrant 
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Apparatus for Cleaning Rifles on the 
Range 


the commanding officer at a special 
review in their honor. The result has 
been more pride, dignity and prestige 
for the noncommissioned officers of the 
regiment. 


* * * 


Tue Cuer or INFANTRY has received 
from Major 8S. L. Weld, commanding 
the 1st Battalion, 38th Infantry, the 
following letter, which he is glad to 
have published for the information of 
the Infantry at large: 

“1. To facilitate cleaning rifles ac- 
cording to the present method, the 
Ordnance Department, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, designed the following appara- 
tus, which was used by the ist Bat- 
talion, 38th Infantry, during the range 
practice at this post from September 
6 to October 10, 1927. 


“a. The mechanical - arrangement 
consisted of a small, coal burning 


water heater, with two lengths of 
stove pipe. The heater is connected 
with a large GI can. Near the top of 


the can is a perforated circular plate 


——— 
: 


forations in the copper plate are just 
large enough to insert the muzzle of 
the rifle. The GI can is filled with 
water just far enough over the top of 
the plate to keep the rifle stock out 
of the water. A faucet in the bottom 
of the GI can provides facilities for 
daily change of water. The whole is 
mounted on an improvised truck which 
can be moved by hand. The GI ean 
should be raised on a small platform 
on account of the piping. 


“b. While the rifle is still warm 


from firing, the muzzle is inserted in 
one of the perforations in the plate 
and water pumped through the rifle 
bore by means of a ramrod and rag.” 














A Home-Made Concrete Chopping 
Block 


of sheet copper fitted horizontally to Designed by Lieut. F. A. Shutts, 45th 
The per- ; 


the perimeter of the GI can. 





Inf. (p. s.) 
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The Annual Armory Inspection of the Infantry, 
National Guard, 1927 


Hit Militia Bureau has just fin- 
1 wal compiling its consolidated 
report of the annual armory inspec- 
tious of the National Guard. It will 
appear later in complete form for the 
entire National Guard in the Annual 
Report of the Chief, Militia Bureau, 
and in the Netes on Training, 1926- 
1927. In the meantime, the Chief, 
Militia Bureau, has authorized publi- 
cation of this advance information so 
‘that our readers might have the 
earliest possible knowledge of the re- 
sults of the National Guard infantry 
training. 

The report covers the inspections 
that took place between January 1 and 
April 30, 1927, and that included every 
Federally recognized unit that was 
then in existence. 

During the period of the inspections, 
4,994 officers, 78 warrant officers and 
70,347 enlisted men were actually 
present with units on the inspection 
days. In addition, 68 officers and 46 
enlisted men were attending Army 
service schools, while three officers and 
7S! enlisted men were enrolled in the 
k. O. T. C. There was, then, a grand 
total of 5,065 officers, 78 warrant 
officers and 71,174 enlisted men en- 
litled to be counted as present. 

The average strength of all organ- 
izations during the period from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 30 was 5,065 officers, 79 
warrant officers and 89,224 enlisted 
men. Comparing this with the total 





number credited to attendance, it is 
seen that 95 per cent of the officers, 
98 per cent of the warrant officers and 
79 per cent of the enlisted men were 
present or accounted for when their 
units were inspected. 

It is interesting to note that the 
total number of men with less than 
one year of service at the time of the 
armory inspections was 30,139, of 
which 137 were officers, five were war- 
rant officers and 29,997 were enlisted 
men. In other words, 2.7 per cent of 
the officers, 6.3 per cent of the warrant 
officers and 33.6 per cent of the en- 
listed men had joined within the year. 
However, most of these men had com- 
pleted field training with their units 
and are not classed as recruits. 

The average attendance at drill dur- 
ing the twelve months preceding the 
inspections was 4,894 officers, 74 war- 
rant officers and 68,181 enlisted men. 
This was attained during an average 
of 47.7 drills conducted during the 
year, the officers qualifying for pay at 
an average of 43. This was a marked 
improvement over the previous year. 

That the present campaign to en- 
courage the members of the Guard to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
be vaccinated and receive the anti- 
typhoid inoculation is bearing fruit 
is reflected in the number of men who 
availed themselves of this service. The 
reports show that during the twelve 
months preceding the inspection, 1,728 
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officers, 19 warrant officers and 24,552 
enlisted men were successfully vacci- 
nated, and 1,857 officers, 19 warrant 
officers and 25,837 enlisted men re- 
ceived the antityphoid inoculation. 

Of all the units inspected, only 96 
failed to have a unit mobilization plan 
on hand, which was also a marked 
improvement over the previous year. 
In addition, an average of all the re- 
ports showed a “satisfactory” condi- 
tion as to the discipline of organiza- 
tions, while the state of morale is 
shown to be “very satisfactory.” This 
is very encouraging when it is con- 
sidered that 616 armories are privately 
owned, and that 223 did not have ade- 
quate facilities for training the entire 
command. Although 85 of the armo- 
ries did not have adequate facilities 
for the protection of Federal property, 
the average status as to care and stor- 
age of property was shown to be “satis- 
factory” for all units. It was also 
found that all records are being kept 
in a “satisfactory” manner. 

Indoor range facilities were avail- 
able in 821 armories, while 334 were 
reported as not having these facilities. 
Suitable and accessible small arms 
ranges were available to 1,015 units, 
and 662 did not have such facilities 


— 


for training. Of the units that had 
small arms ranges only 145 were not 
making proper use of these facilities, 


Only 42 units failed to have a 
specific training objective for the 
armory period, and 128 did not have 
such an objective for the complete 
training year. It was further deter. 
mined that in 42 units the programs 
and schedules were such as to not 
assure the attainment of the objectives 
set. In 106 units a file of training 
schedules was not available for con- 
ducting the test in training, as re- 
quired under the existing policy. 

The percentage of readiness for 
offensive combat service, considering 
only present personnel, was found to 
be 65.7 per cent as to training, and 
82.9 per cent as to material and equip- 
ment. 


The average degree of proficiency as 
to the following items was found to 
be “satisfactory”: Training of in- 
dividuals, both basic and specialists; 
organization training in the use of the 
primary and the auxiliary weapon and 
equipment; training in fire control 
and communications; and organiza. 
tion training in other general subjects 
that pertain to infantry. 








The Secretary of War Addresses the National Guard 
Association of the United States 


N October 27, 1927, at St. Paul, 

Minnesota, the Honorable Dwight 
F. Davis, Secretary of War, addressed 
the members of the National Guard 
Association of the United States. The 
following ‘extracts from his. address 
indicate the opinion of the War De- 


partment about the Guard and its 
work. 

“ | | , The National Guard, in all 
its long and honorable history, has 
never in time of peace been so efficient, 
so well trained, so well equipped as 
it is today. It is a trained body of 
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earnest, hard-working, patriotic citi- 
wens, unselfishly devoting their time, 
energy and spirit to their country and 
their nation. The Guard is a funda- 
mental, integral, essential factor in 
the national defense. In time of peace, 
it promotes local interests, aids suf- 
ferers in calamities, safeguards the 
community. In national emergencies, 
it marches beside the Regular Army in 
the defense of the Nation. Our people 
generally do not fully appreciate the 
importance of the National Guard. 
The War Department, knowing its 
value, does appreciate it. I have come 
here today on behalf of the Regular 
Army and the War Department to 
indicate their recognition of the hard 
work, the enthusiastic assistance, and 
the unselfish ‘loyalty of the National 
Guard, 

“In peace-time emergencies, the 
(Guard has time and again proved its 
value to the community. In floods, 
cyclones, fires and other overwhelm- 
ing calamities, the Guard is immedi- 
ately on the scene, rescuing and suc- 
coring the unfortunate victims, shel- 
tering the homeless, protecting their 
property. How many panics have 
been avoided, how much looting pre- 
vented, how much suffering aleviated 
by the prompt action of these trained 
citizens, it is impossible to estimate. 
Units of the Guard are constantly 


called out in cases of local disasters. 
The Mississippi floods, the St. Louis 
cyclone, are but outstanding examples. 
In every case, the National Guard has 
made good. Both in actual emergen- 
cies, and as a potential safeguard in 
ease of disasters which may at any 
moment overwhelm a community with- 
out warning, the National Guard is 
worth far more than it costs in time of 
peace. In case of war, its value is be- 
yond measurement... .” 

“The efficiency of the National 
Guard has increased in a remarkable 
measure in the last few years. Last 
year showed healthy progress. Train- 
ing methods and training management 
are better than ever before and, as a 
consequence, training has advanced 
along logical and progressive lines. 
The results are most encouraging. 

“It is gratifying to observe that a 
complete understanding of basic train- 
ing, as prescribed by the Militia 
Bureau, exists through the National 
Guard, with the result that training 
in all organizations and staffs has be- 
come more uniform, and a better co- 
ordination of training exists today 
than ever before. This better condi- 
tion has brought about more suitable 
and reasonable training objectives 
controlled by the definite and well 
understood limitations prescribed by 
the Militia Bureau. . ” 





Are We Ready for Federal Inspection * 


A we ready for Federal inspec- 
tion? Have you ever asked your- 
self that question? If you haven’t, 
now is the time to give yourself a per- 
sonal check-up—put yourself in the 
inspecting officer’s place. 


Most soldiers picture an inspecting 
officer as a fussy individual who is 
looking for mistakes. That is the 
wrong idea entirely. He doesn’t want 
to find out what you don’t know, but 
he does want everyone to show what 


“By 2d Lieut. William J. Bonine, in The Keystone. 
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he does know. It is an easy matter 
to discover whether a man is stalling, 
or whether he really knows his subject. 
Now, we all know it is impossible to 
grasp a subject properly in two or 
three weeks—it takes months of study 
and training. Even if you happen to 
cram things at the last minute and 
get by the inspecting officer, you are 
not “kidding” him at all, you are only 
“kidding” yourself. 

We are not in the National Guard 
just to get a “very satisfactory” rating 
at inspection; we are here to learn 
the soldiering business. Anyone 
could get a good rating at inspections, 
because, as a rule, notice is published 
in advance as to the date and time of 
inspection. But suppose the inspect- 
ing officer should drop in unexpect- 
edly, are you ready to display your 
wares? Have you confidence in your 
ability to sell them? That is just 
what you are doing, selling yourself 
to your organization. If you don’t 
sell yourself to your organization, 
how do you expect your officers to sell 
the company to the inspecting officer. 
We don’t want it to be necessary to 
have to sell the company to the inspect- 


ee 












































ing officer. We want him to buy it 
without asking any questions as to 
whether it is an excellent product and 
will stand up under strain. We want 
him to take the whole company on its 
reputation. 
A man’s character is what he really 

His reputation is what other peo- 
ple think of him. Now the question 
is, What do other members of the 
Guard, enlisted men and officers, 
think of this company? It is up to 
you individually and _ collectively. 
This can be done only by attendance at 
drills, 

When in school in your boyhood 
days, you found that attendance and 
diligence meant promotion at the end 
of the term. The National Guard is 
a school in military problems; if we 
don’t attend regularly we will find 
ourselves behind in the class at the 
end of the term—the Federal inspec- 
tion. Let us brush up on our weak 
points and ask questions; that is the 
best way to learn. The company must 
have and will have a “very satisfac- 
tory” rating if we all work together 
and help the other fellow. Don’t wait 
until next week—start now. 


is. 





The New Jersey Guard’s Field Training 


EPORTS just made public by Col. 
Edward Olmstead, Chief of Staff 

of the 44th Division, by command of 
Maj. Gen. Quiney A. Gillmore, com- 
manding general of the division, show 
that the 1927 period of field training 
of the New Jersey National Guard 
was probably the most successful in 
the history of the Guard of that State. 
Considered from the viewpoints of 
















both attendance and beneficial results, 
the field training was highly gratify- 
ing to the officers of the Guard. The 
instruction was carried on under capa- 
ble direction and the work of the men 
was distinguished by enthusiasm and 
by a friendly spirit of rivalry that 
aided in achieving the desired results. 

Probably the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the field training period wa* 
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the exceptionally large number of 
units with perfect records for attend- 
ance. They ineluded the Service Com- 
pany and Companies A, F, G and H, 
113th Infantry; the Service Company 
and Companies H and K, of 114th In- 
fantry; the Headquarters Detachment, 
2] Squadron, and Troops A and B, 
102d Cavalry; the Headquarters Bat- 
tery and Combat Train, Ist Battalion, 
\izth Field Artillery; the 157th Am- 
bulance Company, and the 44th Mili- 
tary Police Company. 


While the records of these units 


were exceptional, all organizations 
showed high standard of attendance, 
ranging from 100 to 88.6 per cent of 
the entire membership. 


Five of the organizations, the Head- 


quarters and Headquarters Detach- 
ments, 44th Division, the Headquar- 
ters and Headquarters Detachments, 
57th Infantry Brigade; the 102d Cav- 
alry, Special Troops, 44th Division, 
and the 104th Engineers reported 100 
per cent attendance of officers. 













Hk Aansas Guardsman offers the 
following sound suggestion to non- 
commissioned officers : 

“Noncommissioned officers who com- 
mence to ‘take it easy’ upon acquisi- 
tion of their stripes are poor advertise- 
ments for both commanding officers 
and organizations. Such a ‘noncom’ 
is a disappointment to his officers and 


The Noncomissioned Officer 


discourages the efforts of enlisted men 
in the lower grades. If you are in this 
class—get busy. Find out what is 
required of your grade. 
don’t know won’t hurt you, if you will 
study and try. 
won’t learn or do that cause the dis- 
approval of officers and the ridicule 
of the men in the ranks.” 


What you 


It’s the things you 
















HIE oldest unit of American fight- 
Tie forces is now perpetuated in 
the 182d Infantry Regiment, Mass- 
achusetts National Guard, organized 
in 1636. 

For some time the historical section 
of the Army War College here has been 
engaged in compilation of the outlines 
of histories of National Guard organ- 
izations. To date, the histories of 112 
of the 241 color-bearing units have 
been verified, the work involving a 
search through many old records to- 


gether with a 


The Oldest Guard Unit 


very careful review, 
check and verification, as a result of 
which many interesting but forgotten 
facts are brought to light. 

Among these, it has been possible to 
fix the date of the organization of the 
oldest unit, now perpetuated in the 
182d Infantry. Organized in 1636, as 
the North Regiment of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, it has been in con- 
tinuous existence under one designa- 
tion or another since that time.— 
The Washington Post. 
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The Milwaukee Convention 
A Bright Promise for a Strong Year 


OME national conventions are not- 

able chiefly for frolic, food and 
flamboyant fulmination. Other con- 
ventions specialize in forensics, frat- 
erization and frankincense. The 
sixth annual convention of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association of the United 
States, which met in Milwaukee on 
October 23 to 26, was not without its 
modicum of the above-named charac- 
teristics, but one is happy to be able 
to record that the great dominate note 
of this national assembly was a note 
of serious purpose, backed by an al- 
most grim fraternalism, set upon the 
accomplishment at all costs of the 
high and vital mission of the society. 


That mission, as each delegate had 
interpreted it long before he left his 
home, is the support of the nation’s 
defense in a period in which many 
shrewd and blatant residents of the 
United States are steadily engaged in 
battering those defenses down. As the 
delegates from all sections of the Re- 
public told of their local troubles with 
the many-hued apostles of “national 
defenselessness,” with defeatists, and 
with utopiates, the listener’s first im- 
pulse was to lose heart and to despair 
of the ultimate outcome. But the very 
fact that all over the country Reserve 
Officers of the Army, aided by many 
a patriotic society and many a patri- 
otic individual, are wide awake to the 
present national menace, is a compen- 
sating source of reassurance. 
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The Milwaukee convention made 
very prominent the threefold duty of 
the Reservist : his duty to keep himself 
a fit officer; his duty to develop a 
young understudy who will be phys- 
ically and morally and spiritually 
prepared to take the officer’s place 
when the latter passes out of the mili. 
tary picture; and third, the constant 
and vital duty of serving his country 
by preaching in his local community 
the truth about our policy and philos- 
ophy of national defense. 

The 1927 administration came to 
the convention with two helpful 
boosts—a creditable record and a pur- 
poseful program for the future—and 
those two perquisites accomplished 
the re-election of Gen. Roy Hoffman 
to the presidency. 

The membership of the Association 
is hugging the 20,000 mark—a high- 
water mark—several thousand above 
previous records. The Association's 
official organ, “The Reserve Officer,” 
is thriving under a publishing con- 
tract which has cut the cost of its 
publication almost in two, and which, 
in addition to that will probably re 
duce its cost to zero and better within 
a couple of years. 

We have just said that the member- 
ship of the Association is around 
20,000. There are about 110,000 Re 
serve Officers extant at the present 
moment. Some of these are a lot more 
extant than others. It is conceivable 
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that a Regular Army officer might be 
a pretty fair officer, even though he 
did not belong to the association of 
his branch. He breathes Army 24 
hours a day, and presumably absorbs 
quite a lot by what the medicos call 
osmosis. And it is possible that a 
National Guard officer who perforce 
spends several hours per week with his 
organization can take on quite a lot of 
lore even though he reads no Guard 
journal. But the Reservist, at all or 
most all times separated from his sol- 
dier fellows, can scarcely hope to con- 
tinue to weigh very heavily as a Re- 
serve officer unless he maintains liai- 
son with his fellows and with his 
Army through membership in the Asso- 
ciation and stated perusal of his Asso- 
ciation Journal. The National De- 
fense Act intends that Reserve com- 
ponent of the Army of the United 
States to be more than a division of 
the census report. 

The observations in the preceding 
paragraph are not, strictly speaking, 
convention notes; and yet the gist of 
them could be detected in the conven- 
tion hall from time to time. And a 
part of the program for the new year 
is a campaign for increased member- 
ship. The Government of the United 
States of America and the citizenry 
of the United States of America are 
relying upon the third component for 
85 per cent of the military leadership 
in all future defense of the nation. 
Less than 20 per cent of the nation’s 
selected military leaders are keeping 
in touch with their fellows and with 
the complex job for which they have 
been selected. And upon that less 
than 20 per cent rests the present ad- 
ditional but vital task of enthusing 
the more than 80 per cent. “To him 





that hath shall be given”; that means 
in the present instance, “To him that 
hath pep shall be given the job of 
inoculating pep in the pepless.” 

The convention brought forth a new 
constitution. It is not revolutionary; 
the convention was not revolutionary 
in temperament; merely constructive. 
One of the constitution’s articles pro- 
vides for life membership and for asso- 
ciate memberships. Another article 
provides for full memberships for 
those Reserve officers who are prose- 
cuting the additional task of National 
Guard work. The Association wisely 
decided that we should not longer 
penalize the Reservist who is spending 
his odd hours each week in training a 
Guard organization, by refusing him 
membership in his Reserve Chapter. 

The new constitution provides for 
a chaplain, a judge advocate and a 
senior vice-president. The latter offi- 
cial is in addition to the nine corps 
area vice-presidents and makes for 
stability in the organization and pro- 
vides for a logical succession in case 
of the president’s incapacitation for 
office. 

A national committee on the R. O. 
T. C. was elected. Lieut. Ralph Royal 
Bush, the Colonel of the Scabbard and 
Blade (an association of college cadet 
officers and alumni), is most appro- 
priately a member of this committee. 

The convention was outstanding in 
the number and variety of eminent 
representatives of the Army and of 
civic and patriotic organizations who 
were present and were enthusiastic 
participants. Among these were Col. 
Hanford MacNider, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, who flew from Washing- 
ton to Milwaukee to attend and to give 
the convention a most stirring ad- 
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dress; Maj. Gen. Lutz Wahl, the Adju- 
tant General of the Army, whose force- 
ful speech and attendance upon the 
sessions were an inspiration and stim- 
ulus to all; Mrs. Alfred Brosseau, 
President-General National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, always a strong supporter of all 
good works; Maj. Gen. William Lassi- 
ter, Commanding General, IX Corps 
Area; Col. David L. Stone, War De- 
partment Executive for Reserve Af- 
fairs; Mr. Wheleer P. Bloodgood, 
civilian aide to the Secretary of War 
for the State of Wisconsin; Mrs. Orth, 
president of the National Organiza- 
tion of the Service Star Legion, and 
others of equal prominence. 

The pronouncements of the conven- 
tion were in keeping with the high 
character and the serious purpose of 
the delegates. Among the resolutions 
passed was one which calls upon Con- 
gress for sufficient appropriations to 
comply with the purpose of that sec- 
tion of the Natonal Defense Act, 
which contemplates a minimum of 15 
days of active duty training per year 
for each Reservist. 

Other resolutions stressed the neces- 
sity of replacing Regular officers who 
are removed from duty with Reserve 
units; emphasized the importance of 
providing Regular executives with 
sufficient travel allowance to permit 
them to do the job to which they are 
assigned; called attention to the ne- 
cessity of equalizing the amounts ap- 
propriated for pay and for mileage of 
Reservists called to active duty; to 
remove the present wastefulness of 
appropriated funds caused by the fre- 
quent surplus of unusable pay funds 
after the mileage funds have been ex- 
hausted ; and declared for an 18-month 
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appropriation of Reserve funds jp. 
stead of the present 12-month appro. 
priation. 

The convention also went on record 
in hearty support of the development 
of the Air Corps Reserve and of com. 
mercial aviation. It was the strong 
sense of the Association that the ex. 
pense of air training should be borne 
by appropriations separate from and 
additional to the regular Reserve ap. 
propriation, in order not to accom- 
plish the air training at the expense 
of the training program for the other 
branches. 

The fine spirit of co-operation with 
and support of the R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C. projects, which have ever 
been near to the heart of every Re. 
servist, were emphasized anew by the 
convention. The presence of such a 
strong and eminent civilian supporter 
of the C. M. T. C. as Mr. Wheeler 
Bloodgood, civilian aide to the Secre- 
tary of War for Wisconsin, was an 
inspiration to the convention, because 
of the staunch backing which this very 
solid and very patriotic citizen is giv- 
ing also to the Reserve component. 

Many cities extended invitations for 
the next annual convention. After 
careful deliberation, it was decided 
that the 1928 meeting, which will be in 
October, should be held in Indian- 
apolis, 

The Reserve Officers’ Association is 
fortunate in the ever-increasing num- 
ber of influential citizens who are 
manifesting a spirit of hearty accord 
with our mission and our program. 

The 1927 convention closes an inter- 
esting and a purposeful year in the 
association’s history, and ushers in 4 
new year which is full of splendid 
prospects. 
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High-Lights of the Convention Speech of 
President Roy Hoffman 


A Bird's-eye View of the Reserve Situation. 


HIS association has been organ- 

ized “to support and assist in the 
development and execution of a mil- 
itary policy for the United States 
which shall provide adequate national 
defense.” This objective must ever 
be borne in mind. 


OUR MILITARY OBLIGATION 

As Reserve officers you have been 
selected as future leaders of that great 
civilian force upon which this country 
must depend in the event of a national 
emergency of major importance; the 
force that has been the deciding factor 
in all our wars. We must be prepared 
by careful training and study to as- 
sume leadership of this force in an 
efficient manner. This constitutes our 
military obligation. 

THE ASSOCIATION’S MISSION 

Our Association must re-dedicate 
and re-consecrate itself to the task of 
educating our people to the value and 
necessity of building and maintaining 
a defense force in this country that 
will, if put to the test, adequately pro- 
tect the lives and property of our 
citizens and the sacred traditions and 
institutions of our country. As an 
organization we must seek out and 
resist the influences in our midst 
which are designed to or would have 
the effect of undermining our national 
stability and prosperity. To a large 
extent we are the guardians of the 
peace and happiness of our fellow citi- 
zens in times of peace as certainly as 
in war. 

The National Defense Act, which 
gave to the Government of the United 


States its first definite, articulated 
peace policy, has been proclaimed by 
common accord a most efficient, eco- 
nomical and democratic plan of na- 
tional defense. It is our principal 
civilian obligation to protect and 
develop its intent and purpose. It is 
our principal military obligation to 
guarantee to the American people its 
successful operation, should occasion 
arise. Only by making ourselves pro- 
fessionally proficient can we guarantee 
such operation. To become effective 
we must have at least the minimum 
amount of training contemplated by 
Congress in the adoption of the Na- 
tional Defense Act. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S PRIMARY POLICY 


To support properly the peace 
policies of the nation we must at all 
times remember that Congress, in 
adopting the National Defense Act, 
contemplated the necessity of not less 
than 15 days’ active duty training 
annually for all Reserve officers and 
enlisted Reservists as the irreducible 
minimum basis of efficiency. 

To train but 15 per cent of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps is to defeat the 
Congressional plan, rendering our 
component (the second line of de- 
fense) inefficient, and crippling the 
whole peace policy of our country. 


In all our conventions and other 
gatherings, it seems to me that we 
should take proper action looking to- 
ward adequate training for all avail- 
able Reserve officers and enlisted 
Reservists annually, and this Associa- 
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tion should ever stand on this primary 
policy. 
THE DIFFICULT TRAINING PROBLEM 


It is the belief of your president 
that the subject of adequate training 
presents one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the Association at 
the present time. In 1922 Congress 
made its first appropriation for the 
training of Reserve officers. The 
amount was $250,000.00. From that 
time to and including 1927 the amount 
so appropriated had been gradually 


increased to $3,700,000.00, which sum . 


permitted the training of 16,382 Re- 
serve officers for a period of 15 days. 


This custom of gradually increasing 
the number to be trained came to be 
known as the progressive plan of train- 
ing. The budget set-up for training 
for 1928 was for but 13,125 and for 
14 days only. This was a distinct 
backward step and reduced the budget 
estimate for this item by $525,858.00 
and just that amount less than was 
appropriated for such training during 
1927, 


BUDGET ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS 
For 1928 


Not until the President of the 
United States presented his annual 
message to the 69th Congress did we 
learn of the drastic reductions for 
1928. With the splendid assistance 
and support of a large committee 
representing the whole country which 
came to Washington at its own ex- 
pense upon my telegraphic request, 
your president appeared before Con- 
gress, with the result that the House 
Appropriations Committee added 
$446,878.00 to the budget estimates 
and later on the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee added $223,629.00 to 





this increase, making a total of $670, 
507.00 obtained over the budget esti. 
mates. 

The House Committee decided to 
make an appropriation sufficient to 
train as many officers in 1928 as were 
provided for in 1927 and to restore 
the training period to 15 days. Mr. 
Barbour of California, its acting 
chairman, requested the War Depart- 
ment to supply his committee with the 
proper figures to enable this to be 
done. 

Mr. Barbour was given figures that 
were said to accomplish the purposes 
of his committee. These figures were 
set out in the report of Mr. Barbour’s 
committee to the House and the bill 
was passed before it was discovered 
that the figures supplied by the War 
Department would not admit of the 
restoration of the fifteenth day of 
training. It was the desire and inten 
tion of Congress to restore the fif- 
teenth day training period. 


R. O. T. C. APPROPRIATIONS CUT 
ONE-THIRD 


Under the recent policies of the War 
Department, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps became the principal 
source of replacement officer material 
for the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Though this source was never sufficient 
to replace the losses to the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, even when much ma- 
terial was drawn from many sources, 
yet the appropriations for the train- 
ing of the R. O. T. C. of $3,911,493 
for 1927 was reduced by $1,011,000, 
or approximately one-third, for 1928. 
This drastic curtailment of replac- 
ment officer material will, if con- 
tinued, almost entirely stop replace- 
ments in our ranks within a short 
time. It should, therefore, have your 
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pest thought and prompt action. In 
my opinion we should take the R. 0. 
T. C. under our wing, look after its 
appropriations and fight its battles. 


REGULAR ARMY ACTIVITY SUPPORTED 
OUT OF RL O. A. FUNDS 

July 2, 1926, Congress passed what 
ix known as the Air Corps Bill, creat- 
ing an air corps increment of the 
Army. The rapid development of the 
Army Air Corps is greatly to be de- 
sired, but its costs cannot rightly be- 
come a charge against the present 
inadequate appropriations for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. As the pur- 
poses of the Air Corps Bill are to ex- 
tend the Regular Army Air Corps, its 
facilities, and to provide for the re- 
pairs and maintenance of its equip- 
ment; and as only fully trained and 
qualified flying officers are ordered to 
duty under its provisions, it is no 
more a Reserve Corps Training activ- 
ity than any other Regular unit. 

Under the terms of this bill 110 
Reserve Air Corps officers were called 
to service for a period of one year in 
1927. To this number will be added 
a like number for 1928, and to the 
accumulative number there will be 
added annually 110 officers for a 
period of five years. 

The cost of this activity for 1927 
was $1,345,060, which amount was 
arbitrarily charged against our ap- 
propriation, absorbing more than one- 
third of the total amount. Should 
this policy be continued, the end of 
training for Reserve officers of other 
branches is already in sight. With 
the doubling of this expense for the 
coming year, a most vigorous effort 
should be promptly made to prevent, 
if possible, the superimposing of this 
great burden upon this component of 


the Army of the United States, where 
it does not belong and has no right to 
be. 


NUMBER OF ARMY OFFICERS ON DUTY 
WITH RESERVES REDUCED 


During the last year a large number 
of Regular Army officers on duty with 
the Reserve have been detailed to 
attend one of the Army schools and 
their places left vacant. The plan of 
the War Department to train as many 
Army officers in the Army schools as 
possible meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of Reserve officers generally, 
but it is believed that they should be 
replaced, as it is imperative that the 
Reserve units be given executive 
officers, especially in view of the addi- 
tional troop school and correspondence 
school work required under the recent 
policies. 

The number of Regular officers 
assigned to duty with Reserve units 
is already insufficient, and in many 
corps areas Regular officers are still 
being withdrawn from duty with Re- 
serve units, whose places are not being 
filled by the assignment of other 
Regular officers. 


ALL APPROPRIATIONS SHOULD BE 
AVAILABLE FOR 18 MONTHS 


To allow of the most advantageous 
use of the funds appropriated for the 
training of the Reserves, such funds 
should be made available for a period 
of 18 months, as are the funds for the 
National Guard, R. O. T. C. and the 
Cc. M. T. C. I strongly recommend 
that the language necessary to accom- 
plish this be incorporated in the Army 
appropriation acts for the year 1929. 


THE NEW RESERVE POLICIES 


The War Department, on January 
10, 1927, published certain revised 
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policies for the government of the 
Reserves. As soon as these policies 
became known, a great many depart- 
ments and chapters, as well as indi- 
vidual officers, through correspondence 
and otherwise, lodged a flood of pro- 
tests against same with National 
Headquarters. 

As a result of the protests received, 
a general conference of the members 
of the Association was called in Wash- 
ington in March and the National 
Council was convinced to take ap- 
propriate action. What occurred at 
the general conference and council 
meeting has been fully published and 
would extend this report beyond 
reasonable proportions were I to re- 
peat it here. 


The outcome was that the War De- 
partment called to duty at Washing- 
ton a committee of ten members, one 
being selected by the Reserve officers 
of each corps area, and your President, 
who had been selected by the general 
conference. This committee was ac- 
corded the most gracious reception by 
the Secretary of War and his assist- 
ants, the Chief of Staff, Major General 
Summerall, and the various members 
of the General Staff, and every oppor- 
tunity and facility was afforded to 
enable the committee to get at the 
reasons for the policies as published 
and their effect upon individual Re- 
serve officers and the third component 
of the Army of the United States as a 
whole. 


After 15 days of earnest, harmoni- 
ous study, the committee filed its re- 
port with the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff, which report (I 
regret to state) has since that time 
been treated as strictly confidential 
by the War Department, and its publi- 


i, 


cation, therefore, made impossible, The 

results obtained are known to you in 
the form of the amended policies 
issued in July. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT'S “EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE FOR RESERVE AFFAIRS” 


Having briefly sketched the develop. 
ment of the policy matter, I will turn 
back to early January, when the whole 
Association was made happy through 
the creation by the Chief of Staff of 
the office of Executive Office of Re- 
serve Affairs. This action constituted 
the successful culmination of several] 
years’ effort of the Association in 
seeking a “heading-up” in the War 
Department—an authorized head to 
whom we might direct all the prob- 
lems of the whole Reserve project. 


The action taken was greeted by the 
warm approbation of all, and marks 
an epoch in the affairs of the citizens’ 
component of the Army and this 
Association. 


Early in the year the Chief of Staff 
appointed Col. David L. Stone as Re- 
serve Executive in the office of Assist- 
ant Secretary of War MacNider. In 
my personal opinion, General Sum- 
merall could not have chosen more 
wisely, and this Association is fortu- 
nate in his selection, for in Colonel 
Stone we have an executive of broad 
understanding and very special abil- 
ity, coupled with a heartfelt interest 
in the ultimate welfare of the third 
component of the Army of the United 
States, and this Association. 


THE “RESERVE OFFICER” 


The Association’s official organ, The 
Reserve Officer, has been doubled in 
size and put upon a self-sustaining 
basis ; heretofore it has been the source 
of a large annual deficit. Through an 
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advertising contract entered into with 
the approval of the vice-presidents of 
this Association, the magazine is 
fnanced for a period of three years, 
during the latter two of which it 
should become the source of substan- 
tial revenue. 

The Reserve Officer is devoted en- 
tirely to the upbuilding of the Associ- 
ation; its columns are open to all de- 
partments and chapters for brief re- 


ports of activities and communications 
with members. I urge you to use it 
freely. State editions may be ar- 
ranged for without cost to you, and 
copies will be supplied to every Re- 
serve officer in your State if you will 
provide the mailing list. The Reserve 
Officer is now published regularly 
each month and can be used to aid you 
in building up your departments and 
chapters. 


Preparedness 
‘¢]N considering all war plans, we must always 
remember that there are two kinds of prepared- 
ness, one Offensive, the other defensive. Failure to dis- 
tinguish between these two classes, which are directly 
opposite in character, is the cause of much of the 
confusion of thought in relation to preparedness. 
Offensive preparation indicates aggression and is 
provocative of war by the destruction of interna- 
tional confidence. Defensive preparation discour- 
ages aggression and so is a factor towards the main- 
tenance of international stabilization. For example, 
an aggressive nation, encouraged by its leaders to 
attain its ends by force, which maintained a large 
professional standing Army, thoroughly equipped 
and trained for war, would illustrate offensive pre- 
paredness, and by forcing other nations to arm for 
their own security would tend to provoke war. 
“On the other hand, the defensive preparation of 
a peaceful nation looks only to the safeguarding of 
its own soil by a small permanent force, backed by 
a citizen soldiery which prepares for active military 
service only when danger is imminent. Defensive 
preparedness is unsuited to aggression and hence is 
not, in any sense, a threat against any other nation, 
while it is at the same time a warning that the 
nation is prepared to defend itself against invasion 
with all the resources at its command. Such a de- 
fensive preparedness is preparation against war 
and is an assurance of peace. American prepared- 
ness under the National Defense Act is entirely de- 
fensive in character and is our best insurance against 
war.”—Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis. 
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Statesmanship or War" 


E. B. 


HAT with an adequate Navy there 

would be but very little use for an 
Army was the doctrine that the Navy 
League enunciated in 1910 or 1912, 
when the campaign for the 1916 naval 
program was in progress. I cannot 
recall the language of the statement, 
but I can remember with what bitter- 
ness Army circles received it. Now, 
about fifteen years later, the Navy is 
as thoroughly aroused by the sea- 
power doctrine contained in a book 
written by Brig. Gen. John McA. 
Palmer, U. 8S. A., retired, under the 
title “Statesmanship or War.” 


Both the Navy League and General 
Palmer have proceeded on the theory 
that the sole function of a national 
defense force is to resist actual inva- 
sion. The Navy League argued that 
an adequate Navy, such as the 1916 
program provided, could keep an 
enemy from landing on our coast, and 
that the function of the Army would 
then be national police duty. General 
Palmer pleads for “an army of the 
people” on the Swiss plan, and assigns 
to the Navy an auxiliary role of rather 
indefinite character. General Palmer 
argues that Great Britain is entitled 
to control of the seas and that an 
American Navy of equal strength with 
the British fleet threatens the peace of 
the world. 


Johns 


Naval officers disavowed the state. 
ments of the Navy League at the time. 
and there is a widespread feeling in 
naval circles that the Army should 
now take some such steps lest it might 
appear that General Palmer speaks 
for the entire service. Capt. Dudley 
W. Knox, U. 8. N., retired, voices the 
views of the Navy on “Statesmanship 
or War” when he says in the Naval 
Institute Proceedings: 

“There is scarcely a page in the 
large Navy section of the book but 
what is open to grave criticism of fact 
or logic. As an example of the potency 
of foreign propaganda, the book is 
well worthy of careful study.” 

On the subject of sea power as it 
affects the interests of this country 
General Palmer adds nothing that is 
to his credit as a student of national 
defense. It will be read with sincere 
regret by those who are acquainted 
with General Palmer’s outstanding 
services to the country during the con 
sideration of the amended National 
Defense Act. 

In spite of General Palmer's un 
doubted qualifications for speaking 
authoritatively on the subject of Na 
tional Defense, some of the statements 
that he makes in his book are a bit 
hard to accept. 

First of all, he advocates for us 4 


*A brief and comprehensive review of “Statesmanship or War” appeared in the June 


1927, number, page 634. 
the author’s arguments. 
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jefense system patterned after that 
of Switzerland. He seems to forget 
‘hat Congress has considered a_ bill 
chat would place military training and 
pvice on the same basis as taxes, as 
is the case in Switzerland, and that 
‘he bill failed to pass. He also makes 
comparisons and advances arguments 
that hardly support his position, 

Speaking of the cost of a Swiss de- 
fense system adapted to our needs, 
General Palmer estimates that a citi- 
zen army of 500,000 men would be 
sufficient for the defense of the United 
States. The only apparent basis for 
this figure is that the Swiss consider 
300,000 men sufficient to hold their 
mountain passes. 


General Palmer also draws compari- 
sons between the cost of the Swiss 
Army with compulsory training and 
ihe American Army with voluntary 
eculistments. In doing this he does 
uot in any way reach a proper basis 
for comparison. He compares total 
costs when he should compare the cost 
per soldier. He does not take into 
account that the great extent and 
variety of terrain in the United States 
also call for a great variety of train- 
ing and material. Finally he com- 
pares the cost of the officers and men 
of the volunteer system, who are all 
professionals because they receive 
What is held to be adequate compen- 
sation for their services, with those of 
the compulsory service system, in 
Which the officers and men receive 
hardly more than expense money. 

Without giving data to support his 
statements, General Palmer argues at 
great length that the Government 
would save much money by using 
“non-professional officers and men.” 
But in this country, as in all countries 





which depend upon the volunteer sys- 
tem, the Government must pay the 
volunteers, whether they are taking 
training or are training other volun- 
teers. Furthermore, the rate of pay 
of “non-professionals” while on active 
duty is the same as that of the pro- 
fessionals in the Regular Army. The 
Government gets just what it pays 
for, in amount of training and ser- 
vice, whether a man stays on duty for 
a month or a year. The cost of main- 
taining the Regular professional Army 
is really increased by short-time en- 
listments. 


Take it from any point of view, 
General Palmer’s views are unsound in 
contending that this country can main- 
tain a volunteer army at the same 
cost per rifle as Switzerland can an 
army with a system of universal train- 
ing. It is simply impossible. 


Again, training under the volunteer 
system and that under the universal 
system are radically different propo- 
sitions. The Government never gets 
as much from volunteers for any given 
period as it does from men who are 
serving as a duty to their country. In 
no war did the American soldier be- 
come proficient so rapidly as he did 
in the World War. It was largely 
because he considered his service a 
matter of duty to his country, and not 
that he was serving in the place of 
some boy at home who had as much 
obligation to be in the service as he. 
“Thirty-day men” was a term of de- 
rision in the Civil War, while men who 
had been in the service thirty days in 
the World War began to look like 
soldiers. Switzerland, with universal 
service, can secure more training in 
any given period than this or any 
other country can with volunteers. 
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With an intensified period of training 
such as that which the soldiers of the 
World War received, the problem of 
holding Switzerland’s mountain passes 
becomes a simple one as compared 
with the defense of the United States. 

Without going into a comparison of 
the radical differences between the 
problems of defending the United 
States and the little mountain state 
of Switzerland, it must be recognized 
that it would be impossible to secure 
a citizen army in this country like 
that of Switzerland at anything like 
the same cost. 


In his book, General Palmer views 
with suspicion the opinions of all pro- 
fessional soldiers except himself. He 
does not say so, but the logic of his 
statements would abolish the Military 
Academy and probably the Naval 
Academy. He would select all officers 
of the Army by the Swiss system. 
He dwells much upon the ex parte 
statements of Army and Navy officers 
in dealing with Congress as if they 
had been deceiving the legislative 
body. Strict adherence to the doctrine 
set forth in the book would have made 
it a mistake for the Military Com- 
mittee to have selected General Pal- 
mer himself as its advisor in writing 
the National Defense Act. It should 
have selected some civilian, preferably 
a politician, without too much knowl- 
edge of military affairs. General 
Palmer echoes the pacifists’ argument 
that the American boy who gives his 
life to the military profession cannot 
be trusted. Of the Swiss system of 
selecting officers, General Palmer 
says: 

“The ambitious Swiss civilian who 
has the leisure, the energy and the 
ability to achieve high command has 


i 


a clear-cut path before him, a definite. 
standardized course, with no tim 
wasted in unprofitable or misguided 
efforts. Those of limited ability or 
energy, as well as those who cannot 
spare the time required for prepara. 
tion, gradually drop out of the race 
in the successive steps of promotion,” 


Compare this with the American 
system under which boys from every 
walk of life go to the Military Acad. 
emy, where they receive a_ military 
education at the expense of the Govy- 
ernment. They are the sons of “the 
butcher, the baker and the candle. 
stick maker.” But under the Swiss 
system the American boy who might 
aspire to high command in the Army 
would have to have money enough to 
devote himself to military work almost 
without remuneration. General Pal. 
mer proposes what he calls an army of 
the people, but would place in com- 
mand only gentlemen of leisure or 
sons of the rich. To develop this idea, 
let us take General Palmer himself 
as exhibit A under the Swiss system. 
If, instead of having been educated at 
West Point and the post graduate 
service schools, where he acquired his 
comprehensive knowledge of military 
affairs and his splendid equipment as 
a professional officer, he had had to 
pay his own expenses during the time 
that he has given to the Army, Gen- 
eral Palmer would necessarily have 
had to have the means and time to do 
this—he would have had to come from 
the leisure class. Under the economic 
conditions in this country, very few 
poor boys would be able to reach high 
command in the Army if we had the 
Swiss system. They could not “spare 
the time required for preparation” 
and would “gradually drop out of the 
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race in the successive steps for pro- 
motion.” Grant would have dropped 
ont of the race, and so would Lee. 

The Swiss system of selecting offi- 
cers is more like that of the old Ger- 
man Army than that of a democratic 
institution. The German officers, 
whom General Palmer holds respon- 
sible for militarism, had to depend 
upon their private incomes, and it 
jankrupted a family of ordinary 
means to keep a son in the Army. 
They were What in other lines of en- 
deavor would be called amateurs, for 
they did not serve for pay. This 
placed the Junker class in command 
of the German Army, since all of the 
oficers came from wealthy families. 
More or less the same condition pre- 
vailed in the other continental armies, 
aud even in the British Army until 
increased pay of officers opened up the 
services to poor boys. The tendency 
in European armies is to get away 
from the Swiss system of depending 
upon men of leisure and wealth as 
officers and commanders of higher 
rank. 


Not only does General Palmer warn 
the country of the dangers of accept- 
ing the advice of his brother profes- 
sional officers in matters of prepared- 
ness, but he appears to have lost faith 
in his country. While he condemns 
pacifists, he accepts their doctrine. He 
brings this out strongly in speaking 
of a strong American Navy as a 
“mailed fist” that threatens the peace 
of the world. “A supreme American 
Navy would be a menace to world 
peace,’ he declares in his argument 
that Great Britain is entitled to the 
control of the seas. He asks America 
io trust Great Britain, but not to ask 
the same trust of Great Britain. He 





insists that even a gesture on the part 
of this country to maintain a “sub- 
stantial,” not to speak of absolute, 
naval parity threatens the peace of 
the world. 


Following this line of argument, 
General Palmer says: “In his decision 
against gun elevation, President Cool- 
idge removed interpretation of the 
Naval treaty from the domain of hys- 
teria to the domain of sanity.” One 
wonders if General Palmer is ac- 
quainted with the arguments that 
were made in the support of the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to elevate the guns so 
that the range of the American fleet 
would be equal to that of the British 
Navy. It was insisted at the time that 
the elevation of the guns and appro- 
priations for the light cruisers already 
authorized by Congress would endan- 
ger the success of the Geneva Arms 
Conference, which had been called at 
the request of the President to secure 
an extension of the Washington treaty 
ratio to cover other types of warships 
in addition to battleships. That this 
had no effect on the Geneva conference 
is so apparent that it requires no com- 
ment. The Geneva conference failed 
simply because Great Britain would 
not accept the Washington conference 
ratio on cruisers and other auxiliaries. 
General Palmer asserts that the Ge- 
neva conference failed on account of 
the views of the technical advisers. 
He charges the failure to professional 
officers instead of to the policy of the 
British Government. The result of 
the conference must then be placed to 
the credit of the professional officers, 
as it is the only international confer- 
ence of any kind at which the United 
States did not suffer a loss. The 
United States has always been victori- 
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ous in war, but has invariably met 
defeat at the diplomatic table. 

How strikingly like the arguments 
of pacifists, radicals and communists, 
who appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in opposi- 
tion to military training in colleges 
and schools is General Palmer’s en- 
tire book. He has also borrowed the 
William Jennings Bryan slogan, of 
“disarmament by example.” 


Robespierre 

“RopesPierrp,” by Hilaire Belloc. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 417 pages. In- 
dexed. Price $5.00. 

This book is the second edition of a 
work originally published in 1902. In 
the preface to this edition the author 
states that despite faults which he 
recognizes in the work of his earlier 
years he has made no changes in the 
origina] text. 

To explain the paradox presented 
by Robespierre’s life and tragic end 
is the purpose of the book. In an ably 
written foreword the author states his 
conception of the problem. Earlier 
writers, with an enormous quantity 
of data at their disposal, had pictured 
Robespierre as “a fanatic, indifferent 
to human suffering the con- 
ductor of the Terror, put to death 
under a wave of popular reaction 
against that atrocity, and by his death 
necessarily bringing the Terror to an 
end.” Mr. Belloc uses much of the 
material collected by earlier writers, 
but he imbues it with a strong feeling 
of reality. His scenes and characters 
are vividly true to life; his Robespierre 
is human. “He was not the creator 
of the Terror, and was certainly not 
its conductor. He fell, not because he 
pushed the Terror to an extreme, but, 
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on the contrary, because he desired 
to modify it.” Mr. Belloe proves that 
the “paradox was complete; the man 
was killed for trying to do the exact 
opposite of the very thing which he 
\ as popularly supposed to be doing, 
and by his death and removal largely 
« hieved what he would have desired 
to achieve himself.” What Mr. Belloc 
does is to present the real Robespierre 
whose career ended on the same guillo- 
tine to which he had sent his friends, 
Danton and Desmoulins. 


In developing this conception Mr. 
Belloc must handle a number of con- 
tradictions. To prove his point he 
must show that Robespierre was no 
leader, though he occupied a position 
of authority. He makes us see a 
Robespierre who “was designed 
uniquely to register and express; he 
could not inspire.” Robespierre rode 
to his height in a vehicle of Rousseau’s 
construction. His speeches before the 
Convention and the Jacobins were re. 
iterations of Rousseau’s theories. Be- 
cause these ideas were those of most 
of the people of Paris he became their 
mouthpiece, and they were the force 
that carried him up. For four months 
he seemed the dictator of the nation; 
he typified the Revolution. Had he 
been a bigger man, he might have led 
the Revolution into different courses. 
As it was, his desire to continue in 
this position of power made him a fol- 
lower and not a leader. His inability 
to understand realities made him fail 
as a follower. A mighty triviality 
caused his final undoing. Even at the 
last a definite move on his part might 
have saved him, but he could not make 
it. He could talk and debate; he could 
not act. This is the Robespierre that 
Belloc would have us see. 
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Mr. Belloc sueceeds in this Hercu- 
jean task. In the first 75 pages of his 
hook he presents Robespierre’s pre- 
Revolutionary life, his physical ap- 
pearance, his mentality and his char- 
acter. With these established, he 
proceeds to interpret Robespierre's 
speeches and actions that lead up to 
Thermidor. He shows us a man with 
but one idea—to make Rousseau’s 
“Contrat Social” the mainspring of 
government. He makes us see a small 
man, not leading but being led; a fig- 
urehead with but little power; a 
dreamer, not a doer. 

None of Mr. Belloc’s facts can be 
questioned. For his data on Robes- 
pierre, he has gone to the original 
sources. He has waded through the 
1800 pages of M. Hamel’s monograph. 
He has studied the “Memoirs of Char- 
lotte Robespierre.” The collecting of 
this material took years. He studied 
the period so carefully that he has 
made himself an authority on the 
Revolution. He has even dug into the 
records of the Observatory in Paris 
to ascertain the weather on certain 
vital days. While some of his deduc- 
tions might be argued, his statements 
of fact cannot be doubted. 

Besides being accurate, the book is 
most entertaining. It is a book that 
must be read slowly and digested. For 
this reason it will not appeal to the 
popular taste, but to one already in- 
terested in the French Revolution, it 
comes as a drink in the desert. It is 
true that there are some vague pas- 
sages, but on the whole, the book main- 
tains a high standard of excellence. 
Much of the narration is written as 
though Mr. Belloc were an eye-witness 
to the scenes he describes. He pre- 
sents a wealth of detail, but presents 
it so that it adds to the effectiveness 








of the story without clouding the 
meaning. Especially gripping is the 
story of the last twenty-four hours of 
Robespierre’s life. “The axe fell, and 
powder shook from his hair.” 


The Battle of Monmouth 

“Tue Barrie or Monmoutn,” by the 
late General William 8. Stryker; 
edited by Professor William Starr 
Myers, Princeton University. The 
Princeton University Press; price 
$4.50. 

Maj. Gen. Charles Lee, the senior 
major general of the Continental 
Army, arrived at the camp at Valley 
Forge on April 23, 1778, after more 
than fifteen months’ captivity within 
the British lines. As he was a sol- 
dier of extended experience and high 
reputation, his exchange occasioned 
great rejoicing. The roadways were 
lined with troops under arms, in 
his honor, as he approached. The gen- 
eral officers of the Army rode out from 
camp in a body to greet him, and 
Washington, himself, dismounted to 
receive the returning general. Two 
months later General Lee was a 
broken, disgraced man, engaged in 
futile attempts to clear his own repu- 
tation and to blacken the character of 
Washington. 

Within ten days after his return, 
General Lee was ordered to command 
the 1st Division of the Continental 
Army. He found the Army busily 
preparing to take up the pursuit of the 
British, after their expected evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia. Although Lee 
had urged upon Washington the dan- 
ger of attacking the British and Hes- 
sian veterans with the ragged Conti- 
nentals, he insisted upon commanding 
the American advance guard, once 
the pursuit was under way. Troops 
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under his command gained contact 
with the British rear guard at Mon- 
mouth Court House on June 28, 1778, 
and precipitated one of the most hotly 
contested engagements of the war. 


The events of June, 1778, are thor- 
oughly covered in “The Battle of 
Monmouth,” by the late Maj. Gen. 
William 8S. Stryker, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of New Jersey. The author 
enjoyed extraordinary facilities for 
the study of the Monmouth battlefield 
and of documents relating to the bat- 
tle. He has painstakingly sifted all 
available evidence, such as official re- 
ports and returns, local tradition, 
British regimental histories, the rec- 
ord of General Lee’s court-martial and 
Sir Henry Clinton’s manuscript notes 
and letters. 


The book, which was completed in 
1899, but never before published, was 
edited by Dr. William Starr Myers, 
Professor of Politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. It is illustrated by a large 
number of photographs and drawings 
of places mentioned in the text. Nu- 
merous footnotes, references and ap- 
pendices enable the reader to judge 
for himself the tremendous amount of 
labor performed by the author in re- 
search. The movements of the various 
units of both armies are given in de- 
tail, and many interesting incidents 
of the pursuit and battle are described 
at length. 


The author makes clear what has 
always been a matter of doubt—that 
General Lee was not actually guilty 
of any overt act of treason on the 
battlefield. His sympathy with the 
American cause, however, had waned 
during his fifteen months of captivity, 
and he stubbornly refused to adopt as 
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his own the views and wishes of his 
commander-in-chief, whom he secret. 
ly despised. In addition to this dig. 
loyalty, he was guilty of extreme neg- 
ligence and of utter incompetence. 
Moreover, he was contemptuous of the 
quality of the troops under his com. 
mand. 

The author’s style is both clear and 
interesting. With the exception of one 
or two passages, the reader will nave 
no difficulty in following the record 
of events. The addition of several 
large scale maps would improve the 
text. The book presents a wealth of 
specific details which make it a valu. 
able contribution to the military his- 
tory of the Revolutionary War. 


Conquest of the Air 


“CONQUEST OF THE Arr,” by C. L. M. 
Brown. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. 126 pages. Price $1.00. 


The author of “The Conquest of the 
Air” has accomplished in an admirable 
manner the object that he sets forth 
in his preface. He has limited him- 
self to emphasizing only what was sig- 
nificant in the gradual evolution of 
successful flying machines, and conse- 
quently many interesting sidelights on 
their first development are missing; 
but he gives the average reader a ¢0- 
ordinated story of the conquest of the 
air. For those readers who desire to 
obtain greater details of this interest- 
ing subject, the book provides a basis 
for further study. “The Conquest of 
the Air” will be both interesting and 
useful to those persons who share the 
present widespread interest in avia- 
tion and who would like to know how 
the recent remarkable ocean flights 
were made possible. 




















Discount 


|. are glad once more to remind 
W call of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation that effective on December 1 
the Book Department will give a dis- 
count of 5 per cent to members of the 
Association. This discount applies 
only if the member sends his remit- 
tance With his order or pays his bill 
within thirty days. It applies on all 
articles that the Association offers for 
sale except periodicals and specially 
priced articles. Bills for articles pur- 
chased after December 1 will carry a 
notation about the discount. 


Appreciation 


HE Infantry Association expresses 

its thanks to the following loyal 
supporters who have brought desirable 
new members into the Association. 


Capt. D. R. Knape, Inf. Res., Asst. P. 


M. 8. and T., Los Angeles High School 
District 








Lieut. Jack Gage, Inf., Instructor Kansas 
i OE, 5s) 4s oes Keates ba vebe 3 


Capt. Owen Summers, Inf., on duty with 
the 95th Division, Organized Reserves 2 


Capt. W. A. Swift, Inf., Instructor Wis- 
consin National Guard 2 


The officers of the Association hope 
that more officers will take advantage 
of their opportunities to help the As- 
sociation as these officers have done. 


Christmas Cards 


(2 aie forget that you can still get 
your Christmas cards from the 
Book Department. The sooner you 
order them, though, the better it will 
be all around. 


If you are in or come to Washing- 
ton, come in and see the display of 
“useful articles for the military man.” 
If you are far away, let us tell you by 
letter. 
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Election of Officers and Members 
Executive Council United States 
Infantry Association. | 


Please indicate your vote on | 
the attached ballot and send it to 
the Secretary, U. S. Infantry 
Association, 1115 17th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., so as to reach 
him not later than December 17, 
1927. 


Vote for: 


| 
7 | 
1 for President. | 
1 for Vice-President. | 

| 


7 for Additional Members of 
the Executive Council. 


The Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation provides: 


Sec. 4, Art, VI—The election | 
of officers shall take place at a 
regular annual meeting. ‘The 
election shall be by ballot and a 
plurality of all votes cast shall 
elect. | 


Sec. 2, Art. VI1I—The elective 
officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a Vice-President, | 
and seven members of the Execu- | 
tive Council. They shall hold 
office for two years or until their | 
successors are elected. | 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of hiv! 
United States Infantry Associa- 
tion will be held in the Infantry 
Building at 4.30 p. m., December | 
20, 1927. The election of all offi- | 
cers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council will take place at | 
this meeting. Members are urged | 
to forward their ballots so as to 
reach the Secretary before this | 
time. | 


BALLOT 


My vote for officers and for members of 


the Executive Council, United States 
Association, is as follows: 


Signed 


Infantry 


FOR PRESIDENT 


. DeWitt, Col. J. L. 


.Graham, Col. James M. 
.Simonds, Brig. Gen. G. §. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
.DeWitt, Col. J. L. 
.Ford, Col. S. H. 
.Graham, Col. James M. 
.Lincoln, Col. C. S. 


-Macnab, Col. A. J., Jr. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


.Atkins, Maj. J. A. 

.Alfonte, Lieut. Col. Wm. A. 
.Allen, Capt. L. C. 
.Bonesteel, Maj. C. H. 


.Catron, Maj. T. B. 


.Chamberlin, Maj. S. J. 


.Dannemiller, Lieut. Col. A. F. 


DeWitt, Col. J. L. 
. Drysdale, Maj. W. S. 


.Ford, Col. S. H. 
.Fredendall, Maj. L. R. 


.Ganoe, Maj. W. A. 


. Gasser, Lieut. Col. Lorenzo D. 


.Graham, Col. James M. 
.Grier, Lieut. Col. Harry S. 
.Hammond, Maj. T. W. 
.Lang, Maj. J. W. 


-Lincoln, Col. C. S. 


-Lynch, Lieut. Col. G. A. 
.McAdams, Lieut. Col. J. P. 


.Macnab, Col. A. J., Jr. 
.Magruder, Maj. B. 
.Marshall, Lieut. Col. G. C. 


.O’Brien, Maj. R. E. 
Strayer, Lieut. Col. Thorne 


.Van Schaick, Col. L. J. 
.Wilson, Maj. E. M. 
.Young, Capt. S. H. 
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So-Handy 
PERSONAL FILE 


A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place 





Every officer has offi- 


the care of your papers. 
cial and personal papers 


They are always at hand 


which should and must Small—6” x 10” x 12”. when you want them. 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these impor- Light—Weight, 6 pounds. The Personal File is 
tant papers are thrown just the thing for the 
into a drawer, piled on a Safe—Efficient Lock. company orderly room. 
desk or table, or stuffed One for property papers 


into out-of-way places (Compact—1,400 letters. and one for personal 
where they can never be papers just fill the bill. 


found and are finally lost. Convenient—Vertical file. Makes your records 
The Personal File available when you want 
solves the question of them. 


No more lost papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the 
orderly room. With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. Made of rolled cold steel and enam- 
eled in olive green. A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes for 
which it is intended. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready for immediate delivery. 


Sells elsewhere for $9.75 Each. Our Special Price $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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Reserve Officer’s Examiner 


Revised and brought up to date in accordance with Correspondence Course 
Texts and Training Regulations. 


Text in convenient Question and Answer form, making it readily avail- 
able to the busy Reserve Officer, with the least expenditure of time and effort. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. PRICE $2.00 . 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter I. Organization of the Army. 
Organization of the Army of the U. S. Corps Areas. Classification of 
Units. Functions of Different Branches. Chain of Command. Staff 
Organization. Organization of Smaller Units. How to Use Tables of 
Organization. 

Chapter II. Map Reading. 
Military Maps Explained. Distance and Scales. Direction. Difference 
of Elevation. Contours Explained and Illustrated. Conventional Signs. 


Slope, Profiles and Visibility. Orientation, Location and Coordinates. 
Map of Fort Leavenworth. 


Chapter III. Administration, Discipline and Courtesies. 
Problems of Mobilization. Transportation. Interior Economy. Corre- 
spondence. Morning Reports. Rations. Report of Changes. Sick 
Reports. Duty Rosters. Company Funds. Property. Punishment, 


Military Salutes and Courtesies. Discipline. Courtesies. Social Cus- 
toms of the Army. 


Chapter IV. Military Hygiene and First Aid. 
Training in First Aid. Care of Wounds. Stopping Bleeding—Tourni- 
quet. Fractures. Shocks. Gas. First-Aid Measures. Personal Hy- 
giene. Hygiene of the Barracks and Camp. Combating Insects. Hy- 
giene of the March. Care of Feet. 

Chapter V. Military Law. 
Definitions. Jurisdiction. Courts-Martial. Action on Charges. Puni- 
tive Articles of War. Punishing Power of Courts. Charges. Pro- 
cedure of Courts. Pleas. Evidence. 

Chapter VI. Logistics—Troop Movements. 
Moving Troops. Marches. Fords and Ferries. Water Supply. Forced 
Marches. Night Marches. 

Chapter VII. Combat Orders. 


Definitions. Plans. Sector. Zone of Action. Boundaries. Field 
Orders. Estimate of Situation. Forms for Orders. 


Get your copy now. Read the book in your spare mo- 
ments. Prepare to assume your duties as an officer when 
the time comes. 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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Manual of 
Military Training 


By Col. James A. Moss and Major John W. Lang 
6th Revised Edition August 1, 1927 


Completely revised with the collaboration of spe- 
cially qualified officers, each an expert in his line. 


Adopted as official text-book by many military schools and colleges. 
The “Military Bible” of thousands of officers during the World War. 
Four Hundred Thousand (400,000) copies have been sold. 


VOLUME I. Covers R. O. T. C. Basic Course 
(Infantry); Red and White Courses, C.M.T.C., 
and additional matter - - - - - - $2.50 


VOLUME II. R. O. T. C. Advance Course 
(Infantry); Blue Course, C.M. T.C., and 
aGdaitiomal matter « < - « «+» « aoe 


Liberal Discount to Colleges 


Not only does MANUAL OF MILITARY TRAINING cover all the 
subjects prescribed by War Department orders for R. O. T. C. units of 
Infantry and for the Red, White and Blue Courses, Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, but it also contains additional material which broadens 
its scope to include the essentials of what a company commander should 
know, thus rounding out the MANUAL and making it answer the purpose 
of a general, all-around book, complete in itself, for training and instruction 
in the fundamentals of the art of war. 


The material presented in the MANUAL is based entirely on 
War Department Training Regulations and the doctrines and 
methods taught at the Infantry School, ‘‘the Mecca of the 
Infantry-man.”’ 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D.C. 
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SESAMEE PADLOCK 


The Modern Lock That Needs No Key 
An Unusual and Attractive Gift for Men 


One for each of your chests would help a 
lot when you pack up to change station. 


Sesamee eliminates key worries and assures absolute security. 


The combination is simple. You can change it at any time. You 
can set all of your locks to the same combination, which may be 
some familiar number, such as the year of your birth, your house 
number, or your telephone number. You can set 1000 combina- 
tions on the small lock and 10,000 on the large one. You can work 
the lock in the dark. 


Sesamee is built of rustless steel. It is unusually strong. 
Sizes for chests, doors, lockers, golf bags, spare 


tires, bicycles, and any hasp and staple. Prices $3.75 
and $4.50, subject to your Member’s Discount. 








The Zerbee Protractor 


This protractor correctly applies the declination and reads all 
azimuths from 0° to 360° without the addition of 180°. Simply 
set the arrows to correspond to those of the north point printed 


on your map, place the protractor on the map and read the 
magnetic azimuth direct. 


THE LINE A-B HAS MAGNETIC AZ. 229.5° 
THE LINE C-D HAS MAGNETIC AZ. 103.5° 


Easy to use and a great time saver 
Every one working on a map problem will find it useful. 


WHEN YOU NEED A COMPASS ON THE GROUND 
YOU NEED THIS PROTRACTOR ON THE MAP 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 


Sole Agents 


United States Infantry Association 





Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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Suggestions for a Christmas Present 


for an Officer 
At $5 


History of the United States Army—Ganoe....... $5.00 
Field Service Regulations, cloth bound........... $1.26 
or 

Three Kalamazoo binders to take care of all those 

War, Department leafiels........- ides enenee $6.30 
American Campaigns—Steele.................... $10.00 
Tactics of River Crossings—Mertens............. $3.50 

At $15 

Stonewall Jackson—Henderson.................. $8.00 
Influence of Sea Power on History—Mahan....... $5.00 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World—Creesy.... $2.00 
Thirty Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron......... $2.50 
Principat Of War—Foch.........5550..seenemal $4.00 
Om Wer“ Rew. i. de i. eos ee $12.00 
Battle Stwudies—du Picg.. 2... 5c cess Sean $2.50 
Principles of Command—Jones................. $1.00 
Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn......... $2.50 


These are bargains when grouped, but you may substitute a book of 


equal price from another group if you already have one of the books in any 
combination. 








United States Infantry Association 


1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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The The 
Pershing Pershing 
Cap Cap 





Solve Your Headdress Problem! 


In the Pershing Cap you will find an article of the highest 
quality of material, workmanship and style. 


Custom Tailored 
Serge or Whipcord 


Price, $7.00, Postpaid 
In Ordering 
state size 
and material 








U. S. Infantry Association — Washington, D. C. 








The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 


+] 







Built for hard service 


Simple and efficient Capacity, 400 sheets 


Text and note book 
combined 


Sr ae sap 


For Preserving the War Department pamphlets 


Price. $2.10 


Sole Agents for the Army 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience 
in Ordering 
American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all our cam- 
paigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 


Army Correspondence 


50 
Based on A. R. 340-15. Everything you need. 
Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 
Basic Military Training $1.75 


A copy of the Training Regulations prescribed by the War Department for 
first and second years’ basic courses R. O. T. C. 


Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 15 
Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 75 
Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in execution. 

Company Training $2.10 


A condensation of 46 Training Regulations for instruction of rifle, machine 
gun, howitzer, headquarters and service companies of Infantry. Pocket size, 
flexible cover. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 


Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence all steps 
in preparation for trial. 





Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 

Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. 

Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1,25; Paper, 80 


Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies punclied for 
binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 

Infantry Drill 75 
Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry Drill. 
Annotated—lIllustrated. Revised to July, 1926. 

Map Reading 60 
Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required for a 
complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, etc. 

Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in Physical 


Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and basketball. New 
edition, reduced price. 


Military Signaling 60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 
Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 


A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
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A Few Good Books (Continued) 


subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. unit 
schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 


Pistol and Revolver Training Course—Macnab 50 
Prepared for the use of police and of civilian clubs and individuals. 
Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 


A complete Infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a platoon 
commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 


Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A practical study specially adapted to the use of young officers. 


Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 
A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects included in 
the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 


Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 


Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor tactics. 
Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. Brings out the 
principles of minor tactics. 


Training Management—Bjornstad $2.00 
Training management properly understood and correctly applied forms the foun- 
dation of an efficient military organization. The subject is covered in detail in 


this book. 
Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 


A collecton of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language that the 
man new to the service can understand. 
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‘Another Victory! 


22~ * Annual World: Typeuriting Championship 
Won onthe UNDERWOOD 


1 3 WORDS a minute for one hour! 41,232 strokes or more than 
11 strokes per second! A phenomenal performance of 0 
and accuracy by the World's Caine Typist in establi 
NEW WORLD'S RECORD on the Underwood at the 22nd hanea 
Typewriting Contest, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


The World's Typewriting Championship, the World’s Ama- 
teur Typewriting Championship and the World’s School 
Typewriting Championship—all won on the Underwood. 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


won by Chester Soucek, Coraopolis High School, 
_— lis, Pennsylvania, at 81 words per min- 
his trophy for speed and accuracy in 
ycRicone bn. was won in competition with 
55 other contestants representing all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 


A complete copy of the Official 
Records will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Underwood Typewriter 
Co., 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City. 


“a 







Every World's — 
writing Championsbip 
for 22  cametiee years 
bas been won on the 
Underwood Typewriter 





GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD 


= ; * New World's Typewriting 
WORLD'S CHAMPION TYPIST le > ; Championship Trophy 


UNDEF 


‘The Machine of Champions, 
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Heretofore, Corona has been considered wholly as 

an object of utility—merely a writing machine. 
Convenient, durable, trustworthy—yes, but not exactly 
ornamental. 


Now, if you will, your Corona need no longer retain 
its coat of somber black. Choose from the new rainbow 
models the color that best harmonizes with your office, 
library table, or your private den. Smooth Duco finish, 
blending in with satiny nickel, texture panels, artistic 
lines—make the new Corona something to be proud of 
and to have in sight, instead of keeping locked up 
in the carrying case. 


To these new, attractive colors have been added 
mechanical refinements resulting in increased speed, 
lighter touch and smoother operation. 


For the Army man, Corona has no equal. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


Factory and Executive Offices, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sales Offices and Representatives in all Large Cities. 
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SAFETY of BONDS—PROFITS of STOCKS 


Combined in Collateral Trustee Shares, a single invest- 
ment in listed stocks of 80 leading American corporations. 


A safe, profitable, worry-proof investment, particularly 
suited to Army men. 


Write for Circular I. J. 
NEW ENGLAND INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Since 1925 Yield 714% —Appreciation 36% 














INSURANCE 


Low cost life finsurance - Monthly preminm without interest - Disability 
income - Accident benefits. 


LAWRENCE C. CRAWFORD 
MAJOR, U. S. A., Retired 
Washington Building Washington, D. C. 
Life - Income - Educational - Automobile - Accident Insurance 




















*‘A Reputation For Reliable Service’’ 
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A Worth While Holiday Gijt 


Our Specially Boxed Rolled Gold 


Buttons and Insignia Sets 











Warranted 10 Years 


Packed in a handsome 
leatherette blue plush 
lined box (as _ illus- 
trated). It makes a 
serviceable and attrac- 
tive holiday gift. 











Look for this If your dealer or Post 
trademark on Exchange cannot sup- 
your equipment, ° : 

it is your guar- ply you write us direct 
antee of quality. for price list. 


N. S. MEYER, Inc. 


43 East 19th St. New York City 
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How to receive more MAIL 


cA tip to 
everybody in the 
ARMY and NAVY 


HE best way in the world to 
receive letters is to write them. 
Don’t feel bad when the mail is dis- 
tributed to everybody but you— get 
a box of Eaton’s Highland Linen 
and write a few letters at once. There isn’t anything like a good 
letter to get things “‘off your chest” and to get replies in your pocket. 
Eaton’s Highland Linen is the best known stationery in the 
world. To use it is evidence of good taste. Use it often. 


EATON’'S 


IGHLAND 


@ LINEN 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., New York; Pittsfield, Mass. 























IF INTERESTED 


in buying an 


AUTOMOBILE 


Or in Procuring a 


LOAN 


Write or see us 


We will finance your purchase or 
loan you money at low rates and 
on liberal terms. 


FEDERAL 
SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 


26 JACKSON PLACE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








(Patent Pending) 


Application blanks 
at Journal Office 


Cable Address 

USAUTO 
— 

* * 
WRITE FOR 

PARTICULARS 

INSURANCE 

AT COST 


For Officers, Warrant Officers, ACTIVE and 
RETIRED and Nurse Corps of the 
United States Services 


United States Automobile Assn. 


(Formerly U.S. A. A. I. A.) 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, 
is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may 
be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is simple, 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very 
doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information gladly 
furnished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 


YS 
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Genuine Southern Engraving Co. | 


MAKERS OF 
ALLIGA | OR BS_LINE 
HALFTONES—LINE CUTS AND 
COLOR PLATES 


Raincoats 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 


St. Louis 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 























CAPITAL $3,000,000 GHARTERED 1606 SURPLUS $9,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. MORRIS, President 


BROAD & CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Secretary 
J. MALCOM JOHNSTON, Asst. Secretary Cable Address 


EDWARD NORRIS, Asst. Secretary “GIRARD PHILADELPHIA” 
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For the thorough cleaning of all firearms 
USED BY UNCLE SAM 











_ Send 10c for Sample : 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
—— 2332 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
——— t 
~ i! 
40, q 


-- About that 
Next Year’s Score 


Half the battle is on the green and 
the battle is half won when you use a 
Colonel. 

The Colonel putts straight because 


eee 


s perfectly balanced — made to 
withstand the wear and tear of the 


game. Its long, true flight is a revela- U N | FORM S 
TY) 
tion in golf ball performance. 


It is so well made we guarantee 
every Colonel—if you should cut one 





in play we will immediately replace it. or 


U. S. ARMY 
and 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 


CLICK COLONEL 
$.75 each $9.00 dozen 


Dimpled and meshed marking 


Independent Military Organizations 


COLONEL UNIFOR MS 


Military Training Camps 


GOLF BALLS hae da aa om 


UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 


ST. MUNGO MFG. CO. OF AMERICA Boy Scouts of America 


121-123 Sylvan Ave. NEWARK, N. J. SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 «Fifth Ave. New York 





Cut Balls Replaced 
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INFANTRY 


OR’ARD—MARCH!”" and the rhythmic crunch 
of doughboy feet begins. It’s an all day hike. 
Feet and legs will get tired and sore, and ache. But 
a large part of this discomfort can be avoided by 
wearing a pair of Fox’s Improved Spiral Puttees. They are light, 
iron-strong, and lie flat against the calf—permitting full play to leg 
muscles. No chafed calves, blistered ankles or worn and unsightly 
shoe-tops with Fox’s Puttees. 

Fox’s Improved Spiral Puttees are comfortable, iron-strong and 


do not fray at the edges. Buy them at your nearest military store 
or send money to 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Sole Agents 


Dept. B-19 269 West Broadway New York City 
Regulation Heavy Weight.......... $5.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight........... 6.50 


Extra Fine Light Weight Tan 
CAUTION—See that the name ‘‘Fox’’ is on metal discs 
(right and left) attached to every genuine pair of Fox's (IL) 
New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 


IF. I. P.”’ Fox’s *“*Non-Fray 
. Improved Puttees 


Spiral’ Puttees 









Made in various weights and shades. 
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Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
Uniforms for Officers of the Army and Navy 


Agents in the United States for the 
“WOODROW” CAP 
and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s “Sam Browne” Belt 


Send for Christmas Suggestions 





BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
GITTLE SULLOING PLAZA Somes AVORLIN BUILOING 
Tecucet con Goreree Gewerte & B80 Brust Aver 
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Electrical Leadership 


HE manufacture of electrical machinery has taken on a 

new importance in the last decade—the rapid progress 

in commerce and industry makes it necessary to meet 
new conditions almost daily and to accurately judge their 
trend far into the future. 


Westinghouse engineers have played a prominent part in this 
development. The successful position held by the company 
today in the electrical field is due primarily to Westinghouse 
engineering vision. 

The vision has brought about many of the most important 
modern improvements in electrical machinery. It has put 
Westinghouse in a position to build and install the most 
efficient machinery for every electrical service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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Greeting Cards 


HRISTMAS Greeting Cards have become | 
an accepted method of keeping in touch 
with friend whom the vicissitudes of ser. 
vice have separated. ~~ (le 


1 they offer a delightful way of recalling 
old friendships and subtly suggesting a re- 
newal. 





~~ lh 








Q with the passing of the years, we do 
not form the same intimate friendships that 
we did earlier in life and it is good to hear 
from old friends. We get love by giving it. 


©) what was true last year is so this, our | 
cards are better than ever before, the re- | 
sult of an ever increasing demand for the | 
best obtainable. ~~ le 


Q sales last year nearly doubled those of | 
the previous year. The same ratio should | 
hold this season as more officers learn where | 
the best values are to be obtained. | 





United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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